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Open your 


It's toasted 


ETWEEN breakfast and tennis, It’s a good 
time to light a Lucky Strike—the real 
Burley cigarette. It’s toasted. Burley tobacco has 


a delicious flavor when it’s toasted. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


4 Bread is better toasted. So 
Cl ga rette 









is Burley tobacco. Toast- 
ing has made the Lucky 
Strike cigarette famous. 


Pipe smoker? You'll find Lucky 
Striketobacco delicious. The famous 
original formula; it’s toasted. 
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‘DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 





Ce RANT in 
th oe | 
BEGINNERS’ 


Trapshooting Event 
Free Trophies for oe Clubs 


Learn to Shoot. Know how to handle and use a gun. 
Sharpen your judgment. Quicken your mental speed. 


Trapshooting 


is the reconstructive sport for modern men and women—and 
particularly forthe business man. It demands concentration—the 
kind of concentration that takes you completely away from business 
cares and worries. It sends you back clearer and keener in 
thought and judgment. 


Beginners’ Day Shoots 


will be held at hundreds of gun clubs during June and July. 





Why 


SMOKELESS . epee ’ : 
SHOTGUN not attend? Get a taste of the game's fascination. Don't let pride 
POWDERS or timidity stop you. The gun club is the place to learn and the 


old timers will be glad to welcome and help you. 
leaders for over a cen e the 
choice of the Nation's crack trapshots. 

k for the names on the Shell Box 
when you purchase shells. 


Du Pont—Ballistite— Schultze 


Write today for full information and name of nearest gun club. 
Sporting Powder Division 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 








The Principal Du Pont Products are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, 
Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite 
Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin 
Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. 
Pigments and Colors in oil: For Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers 
and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I..du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 











Visit the Du Pont Trapshooting School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Let the Open Air 
Sharpen Your Appetite 


Pullthe car up in the shade of 
that big tree. Just the place to 
eat. Coffee boiling and bacon 
sizzling before you know it. 
No wasting your time looking 
for wood. No fussing over a 
smoky fire with tearfilled eyes. 
Twenty seconds sets up your 
stove ready for action. 

Light a match and start cooking. 
Adds immeasurably to your out- 
door fun. Put in your full time 
enjoying yourself. Auto Kamp 
Kook Kit is always ready to give 
you a hot meal in a hurry when 
you want it. 

Auto Kamp Kook Kit, the folding 
outdoor range. Built for practical 
use. Simple, strong, compact. 
Burns gasoline. Hot, clean, quick, 
odorless. For campers, autoists, 
picnickers everywhere. 


Auto uae Kook Kit 


is an equipped folding portable gasolinecamp stove 

which will meet every requirement of tourist, 

camper, angler, hunter and picnicker. 

The Auto Kamp Kook Kit works underairpressure 
Kit closed, and produces a blue flame of in- 
ailutensils tense beat that will burn out in the 

nesting within openina 30-mile wind. Itincludes, 


besides the stove, fry pan, coffee pot, sugar and 
coffee containers, funnel and pressure pump. 
When on the move everything nests within the 
Kit, saving space and making loss of parts im- 
possible. Sold either with or without equipment. 

Made in three sizes. Send today for illustrated 
booklet and particulars. 


Prentiss-Wabers Mfg. Co., 190 Spring Street, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
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Your are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 















ON THAT FISHING TRIP 











WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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What the Old Timer Said to Himself 


“A Whangdoodle lived in a sycamore tree 
And he grew more and more sick of the sycamore tree.”’ 


‘I don’t know whata whangdoodle is and I don’t care, but I felt just like one about that 
old office. I was getting more and more sick of it. Now all my troubles fade away like 
a bad dream and I am back to first love once more—my rocks and crags and gurgling 
water—back with my ‘“‘Bristol’? Rods and my Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 

There’s nothing like the right tackle—it makes all the difference in the world, as every 
old timer knows. Now Meek and Blue Grass Reels and Mr. ‘‘Bristol’’ Rod, you and I 
are invited to meet Mr. and Mrs. Fish and family.”’ 


To make every fishing trip a success, see that you are equipped with 


ME EK ana'BlueGrase7 REELS 
99 





Steel Fishing Rods 


They’ re the favorite of expert and amateur fishermen and have been for many a long 
year. You can buy them at most sporting goodsstores, but if your dealer does not have 
them or he is not willing to get them for you, you can buy them by mail from us at cata- 
log prices. Write for illustrated ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing 
Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels Catalog today— 
IT’S FREE. 








THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 Horton St., 


Bristol, Conn. 









Pacific Coast Branch: 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART COMPANY 
717 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hitting the High Spots in Wyoming 














A Successful Sheep, Elk and Grizzly Hunt in the Western 
Sportsman’s Paradise Under the Leadership of Ned Frost. 














C. E. Sykes 








us all in some form or other. 


over the hillside. 








Usually there is a certain season of the year when the ‘‘ fever’’ hits 
As an antidote some gather up an armful 
of hickory sticks with a deformed slab of iron on one end, and some 
sticking plaster on the other, shove them down a duffle bag with one end 
out and hike a mile or two out of town and beat a measley little ball all 
They are to be pitied. Some are content to sit on a 
creek bank, or lake, with a plain old ‘‘ Jane-Gunter’’ for a pole, hook 
and line with a buck-shot for a sinker and a common old worm for bait; 
and others who like to cast the plug with its drag net of hooks, while 
the more enlightened will take the hip boots and fly rod and ‘‘switch’’ 
the mountain streams. They are to be tutored. But the man who can 
stand the gaff of a big game hunt, play the game fair, match his skill 
with that of the trophy sought, in his native haunts, and win—well, he 
is to be envied (?), hence this article. 














For the past several years it has been 
my one ambition and desire to collect 
a specimen of all American wild game, 
or any other that was not American, so 
far as that is concerned. After my dis- 
appointment last year it has furnished 
me a great deal of pleasure to contem- 
plate and figure as to the place in which 
I would next make my attempt. I can 
hardly say that I was entirely disap- 
pointed last season as Dr. Goodwin and 
I both secured two nice elk apiece. Our 
primary object was to hunt sheep, but 
we had a sheepless hunt, which no 
doubt has been the fate of many a 
would-be sheep hunter. Last season we 
were outfitted by E. S. Dyke, of Dubois, 
Wyoming, with Andy Wills as head 
guide and Floyd Stalnaker special guide 
for Dr. Goodwin. In justice to these 
boys I want to say that we found them 
congenial men and hard workers. Our 
‘ailure to get sheep was no fault of 
taeirs. I hope some day to be outfitted 
y Stalnaker for another hunt, as he 
1as a splendid outfit, is entirely familiar 
with the country, conscientious in every 
respect, and a dandy fellow. 

After listening to the glowing stories 
which the Doctor and I had to relate of 
our trip last year it did not take much 
persuasion to get two of my very good 
friends, C. B. Goddard and R. W. Coe, 
both of Ardmore, to agree to join me 
this season, with the understanding 


that I would order their guns and out- 
fit for them. 


This I readily agreed to 





do since it gives a sportsman as much 
pleasure to select such articles as it 
does a woman to attend a bargain sale, 

The next thing in order was to choose 
a place to hunt and an outfitter to 
guide us. I had planned to go to the 
Cassiar district, British Columbia, but 
the latter part of May I sustained a 
personal injury which kept me in bed 
for a little over thirty days. It looked 
as though I would not be able to take 
a trip of any kind, accordingly the Cas- 
Siar trip was abandoned. In the mean- 
time I had written Ned Frost of Cody, 
Wyoming, asking if he could outfit my 
party, providing I was physically able 
to make the trip, and was advised that 
he would do so if we made reservation 
before someone else did. Upon receipt 
of his letter I wired him to reserve the 
September hunt for us. 

It was agreed that we should reach 
the Frost and Richard ranch not later 
than August 27, start out on the 28th, 
and be in the elk country by the open- 
ing of the season. Coe and Goddard 
wanted elk, though I was not particular 
about anything but sheep. When the 
time came to leave for Cody, Coe was in 
Boulder, Colo., with his family and God- 
dard and I were in Manitou with our 
families. It was mutually agreed that 
instead of reaching Cody by the 27th 
we would arrange to get there a few 
days in advance. Coe ran into Denver 
and arranged for reservations for the 
4 p. m. train over the Burlington, on 





the 23rd. We met in Denver that morn- 
ing and spent the greater part of the 
day collecting fishing tackle and attend- 
ing to a few incidentals. When our 
train was called it found us waiting at 
the gate, and with the help of half a 
dozen “bell-hops” we made a bee-line 
for our train. 

Everything went along smoothly. On 
the afternoon of the 24th we arrived 
in Cody, safe and sound. We were met 
at the train by Mr. Richard of the 
Frost and Richard ranch, with his ma- 
chine. We drove up town and had din- 
ner and there met to our surprise and 
delight, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Spragins 
from our home town. They had just 
returned from the Park and as J. B. 
had done a lot of fishing he nat- 
urally had to tell us about it. By the 
way, it is entirely fitting to say that 
J. B., as his friends call him, is one of 
the greatest sportsmen and fishermen 
in the Southwest. 

Arriving at the ranch about 9 o’clock 
that night we were ushered into the 
spacious living room and here partook 
of the genial hospitality so characteris- 
tic of the Frost and Richard home. 
Next morning we were all up early and 
found a sumptuous breakfast awaiting 
us, after which we proceded to rig up 
our fishing tackle and off we went for 
the North Fork of the Shoshone River, 
which runs by the ranch, about a mile 
to the north. By noon all of us had a 
fair catch and returned to the ranch 
thoroly satisfied. As we were not to 
start on our hunt until the morning of 
the 28th, we put in the remainder of 
the time riding, climbing the mountains, 
shooting, fishing and taking things in 
a happy-go-lucky way, at the same time 
“tuning” ourselves to the ordeal which 
was ahead of us. 

We had not yet seen Ned as he had 
been out for the past twenty-five days 
with Dr. Oasler, of New York City, on 
a fishing trip. On the afternoon of the 
25th he and his party returned to the 
ranch. Naturally I had pictured Ned in 
my mind and in turn he had probably 
pictured his “dude.” I am frank to ad- 
mit that my imagination had not been 
overdrawn, for here before me stood a 
man in whom I felt implicit confidence, 
not only as a guide, but as a man and 
a friend; one whose heart was as big 
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OUR TRAIL LED BY RUGGED WALLS OF GREAT MAGNIFICENCE. 
as the great outdoors with which he 
was so familiar. 


After talking the situation over, we 
decided to hunt around the head of the 
Greybull River for sheep, and the Two 
Ocean Pass country for elk. It was a 
question of which we should hunt first. 
As sheep are so uncertain, and as the 
boys were so anxious to get their elk, 
we agreed to try for the elk first. On 
the morning of the 27th we loaded our 


outfit in a wagon and drove about 
twenty-odd miles up the Cody road 
leading to Yellowstone Park. We did 


this in order to save the pack horses a 
one day’s pack. That night we camped 
where Eagle Creek runs into the North 


Fork of the Shoshone River. 
Our outfit consisted of eight saddle 
horses, seventeen pack horses, three 


hunters, three guides, a cook and horse 
wrangler. Ned was my guide, Kenneth 
Ward was guide to Goddard, Earl 
Crouch was guide to Coe, Mrs. Crouch, 


the cook, and Dewey Parmenter the 
horse wrangler. That night the clouds 


were hanging low, and we decided it 
might be best to put up the tents, which 
we found later was a good move as it 


sprinkled rain nearly all night. Soon 
we were all in slumberland, tho my 
slumbers Were soon disturbed. To my 


surprise, disgust and sorrow, I found 
myself lying on the hard ground with 


a punctured sleeping bag. However, 
this was easily mended on the next 


morning, for I stopped a “Tin Henry” 
and got some patches and glue. After 
that experience I had no further trouble 
from the source. 

During the early morning hours the 


clouds lifted and every one was up 
early and arranging the packs. By 10 


o’clock were were on our way up the 
Eagle Creek Trail. That night we 
camped in a beautiful meadow near the 
head of Eagle Creek where the grazing 
was good. We had not been on the 
trail long before we found moose sign, 
which acted as a- stimulant to the 
“dudes” (as all hunters are called). 
The group had not gone much farther 
until we rode within a few yards of a 
cow moose and calf which did not seem 
at all disturbed at our intrusion. On 


the morning of the 29th we crossed the 
the head of 


Absorika Mountains at 
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footedness. 
Fork and 


AUTHOR ON SHORTY. 

saddle horse known for his sure- 
On top of the world, between Buffalo 

Atlantic Creek. 









morning of the 80th, during which ti: , 
we caught a dozen or more trout ay 

aging about sixteen inches long. Hee 
we met a game warden, who took 
memorandum of our hunting licens. 
and gave us quite a little data as 

game conditions, ete. We reached Ty, 
Ocean Pass about noon and spent t 


rest of the day making things -conn- 
fortable, loafing around and _ taking 


things easy. 

As the season did not open for e! 
until September 1, we had one day le 
for resting while Ned and the ty 
guides traced out the lines of the gai 
preserve, which were not more than 
mile from camp. Instead of loafi: 
around camp, we took a long hike \ 
the mountains in order to get ourselves 
in trim as much as possible for the days 
to follow. * 

On the morning of the first we we 
up early. It was very cool, but we had 
a comfortable fire in our tent stove to 
dress by, and before the sun was up 
we had been summoned to “Come and 
get it.’ We were not long in doing so, 
as we were anxious to get to the hunt- 
ing country. Ned and I decided to hunt 
the Buffalo Fork country, while Coe 
and his guide hunted toward Atlantic 
Creek, and Goddard the White Rock 
Creek country. Ned and I put in a hard 
day’s hunting and returned to camp 
that evening ahead of the -other boys 
with nothing to show, as was the case 
with both other parties. Neither of us 
had as much as seen a cow. There 
were three or four “licks” near the trail 
leading from Two Ocean Pass to the 
Buffalo Fork, which was a great feed 
ing place for elk. We had naturally 
supposed there would be some elk in 
the locality, but another party moved in 
and camped within a half-mile of these 
“licks,” which meant that no elk would 
stay long in the neighborhood. 

As it was six or seven miles from ou! 
main camp to the Buffalo Fork, which 
necessitated some little time in going 
to and coming from the hunting coun 
try, Ned decided to move a side pack 
for two hunters over there and to leave 
one to hunt from the main camp. It 
was decided that Coe and I would go 
to the Buffalo Fork. Everything being 
ready the morning of the 2nd, we were 
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ON TOP OF THE WORLD. 


Scene photographed while eating lunch between White Rock Creek and Yellowstone River. 


From thi 


point we could see practically every mountain peak in Wyoming. 


Eagle Creek. By this time we were 
within the Park boundary, and after 
crossing the divide, had good traveling 
the rest of the day. We _ reached 
Bridger Lake that night in time to 
eatch a fine string of lake trout for 
supper. As it was a short pack from 
Bridger Lake to Two Ocean Pass, where 
we intended to make a permanent camp, 
we spent an hour or two fishing on the 


off early, Coe and I going ahead be- 
cause we thought we might find some 
elk near the “licks.” We had not gone 
more than a mile from camp before we 
came upon two moose, a bull and 4 
cow, the bull having a very fine head, 
free of the velvet. We watched them 
from our horses for several minutes not 
more than one hundred feet distant. 
We rode on and left them and had not 
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BREAKING CAMP AT TWO OCEAN PASS, WYO. 
THE WORLD WHERE THE WATER RUNS 


gone more than a half mile when Coe 


shouted, “There goes a bear.” Quickly 
he dismounted and started after him. 


Of course, I followed suit. I ran down 
the trail which led thru a willow flat 
for some three hundred yards, for hav- 
ing been over the trail before, I knew 
where I could cut him off, provided my 
wind held out. I succeeded in reaching 
the place in time, but instead of it’s be- 
ing a bear it was a cow moose and e¢alf. 
Well, I shall not repeat here what I 
said after I got my wind back. I hada 
hearty laugh and by that time Coe came 
up leading my saddle horse, and reluct- 
untly remarked that “we let that one 
cet away.” I assured him that we did 
and that he had better thank his stars 
that we did, for if we had not, it might 
have been the Cody jail for us. When I 
iold him it was a moose he looked 
“peeved” and said, “Well, I thought it 
was a bear. I could only see his back 
above the willows.” Believing his inten- 
tions were good, we let it go at that; 
but I assured him that before I took 
2nother sprint I would take a look for 
myself. 

We reached our camp site and had 
the tents up before noon. Immediately 
ufter lunch we set out for the elk coun- 
try. Ned and I were to hunt up the 
creek from camp, while Coe and Crouch 
hunted below. We found some reason- 
ibly fresh elk tracks and a lot of bear 
signs, but did not get a glimpse of an 
We did, however, find a very large 
lull moose, in which we were not at all 
nterested. Returning to camp that 
ight about dark, we found Coe and 
had not returned. Naturally 
e thought they had made a kill and 
ere late dressing him out, ete. About 

o'clock they came drifting in with 
nother hard luck story. They. had 
‘en one small band of elk, but there 
as only one stag with them, and, as 
’ was a small five-point, they passed 
im up. It was hard for Ned to be- 
eve that we could find no elk, because 
» had had fine luck over these same 
rounds in years past. 

Having been in there at the same 
eason of the year 1917, and finding 
lenty of fine bulls, it was inexplain- 
ble. With a firm belief that our luck 
ould change for the better soon, the 
iorning of the 3d found us ready for 
ny emergency, and as hone of us had 
hot anything we were working all the 
irder to see who would be the first to 
iake a kill. The clouds were hanging 
w, and looked as though it might 
now, which would have been welcome, 
ideed. But such was not the case, as 

cleared up about noon and we had a 
eautiful day. Ned and I hunted hard, 
tumbling upon two moose, and about 
 o’clock found a small band of elk 


elk, 


THIS IS PROBABLY THE ONLY PLACE IN 
FROM ONE CREEK INTO TWO OCEANS. 


with one small. bull, and returned to 
camp, tired but happy. Coe and Crouch 
had no better luck than the day before, 
having seen nothing but the same five- 
point bull. 

We could plainly see that Ned was 
very much disappointed in not finding 
elk, as they had always been so plen- 
tiful heretofore. As there was another 
party camped below and one above on 
the same creek, and no one finding any- 
thing, Ned said that the next morning, 
the 4th, we would move back to our 
Two Ocean Pass camp, and if Goddard 
had found nothing we would move camp 
and hunt for “greener fields.” Accord- 
ingly the next morning camp broke 
early. Coe and his guide returned di- 
rect to main camp with the outfit while 
Ned and I went up the Buffalo Fork to 
the headwaters and climbed out on top 
of the divide. We followed the divide 
for several miles looking for a short cut 
over to the Yellowstone River, and then 
dropped down into the headwaters of 
Atlantic Creek and headed for camp. 
We had been above timberline for sev- 
eral hours and had only seen eight cows 
and calves in the distance on the oppo- 
site mountain. We had abandoned all 
hopes of finding a bull that afternoon, 
as it was now getting late, when just 
before sundown we located about sixty 
or seventy elk feeding out of the timber 
in a meadow on the opposite side of 
the creek from us. There were two 
bulls among them, one of which proved 
to be a very fine six-point. We left the 

horses in a thick patch of tim- 










was fully 500 yards before they 
arated enough for me to take a chance 
shot. Finally the mountain became so 
steep that they turned to about a forty- 
five degree angle and I got a fair shot. 
At the crack of my rifle Ned said I had 
hit him hard. However, he kept going, 
tho he had slowed down to a walk and 
the cows had gone ahead. I immediate- 
ly gave him another shot which landed 
in the fleshy part of the neck and did 
no material damage. But the first shot 
had done the work and by this time he 
had dropped dead. He was a beautiful 
six-point with heavy beams and a good 
spread. As it was late we left him un- 
til the following morning, taking only 
enough with us to have fresh meat for 
breakfast. 

We reached camp about 9:30, ~very 
tired, but jubilant, and found the boys 
waiting for us, eager to hear what -we 
had done. Even tho they had killed 
nothing, they were as happy as could 
be over my good fortune. After a few 
glad handshakes and congratulations 
the necessary “enthusiasm” was passed 
around and the old world seemed 
brighter. We had a hot supper await- 
ing us, to which we did justice. After 
a few pipefuls of tobacco were con- 
sumed in front of a big log fire we 
called it off for the day, feeling that 
our luck had changed at last. 

On the morning .of the 5th, Ned and 
I went back to bring in my elk, and as 
Goddard had seen a band of elk the 
day before over near White Rock Creek, 
he went back after them and found one 
very large five-point bull, which he 
killed. In describing the performance 
he said they got within sixty yards of 
him, standing under a_ tree whose 
branches had him partly hidden. At the 
crack of the rifle the bull let a snort 
equal to a Comanche Indian and put 
full steam ahead for other stamping 
grounds. By the time he had regained 
his wits, or whatever you would call it, 
his elk was some two hundred yards in 
the open traveling “in high.” By this 
time he decided the elk was very much 
alive and that if he wanted his scalp 
he would have to get busy. At the sec- 
ond shot he broke the animal’s back, 
but to be sure of him this time he gave 
him a couple more for good measure. 
Upon examination he found his first 
shot had merely burnt the hide across 


sep- 





ber, and the stalk was on. We 
found the stalk very difficult as 
there was very little timber and 
the ground fairly level. By this 
time the sun had set and we 
were about 300 yards from them. 
Look as hard as we might thru 
our glasses, we could not tell 
which bull had the best head. 
Ned asked me if I could make 
a run and get closer, as we had 
no cover to protect us, and in 
that way we might get close 
enough to tell as they ran which 
had the best head. I told him I 
could not on account of my knee. 
which I had hurt on a rock 
while crawling, and he told me 
to try for the one on the right 
and take a chance. It was so 
dark by this time that I could 
hardly see my rear sight at all. 
and hence I shot over him. By 
this time he was among the 
cows and they had headed up 
the mountainside: About the 
only way we could tell him from 
the cows was that his neck and 
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shoulders were very much 
darker than the cows, and it 
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As he 


the top of his shoulders. 
near the trail we intended to take the 
following day, and it was getting late, 
they dressed him out and left him to be 


was 


picked up next day. Ned and I re- 
turned to camp early with my elk killed 
the day before, and Coe returned empty 
handed, but with high spirits. We were 
all sitting around the campfire when 
Goddard and his guide returned. It was 
plainly visible that he had scored, for 
his actions showed that he felt his im- 
portance and his stock was now away 
above par. Handshakes and congratula- 
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mountains covered with snow down to 
timberline. As we were now in fairly 
good sheep country Ned and I decided 
to hunt sheep, as a forest ranger told 
us where he had seen big rams the 
week before. The clouds were hanging 
low and it was very foggy, but we de- 
cided to take a chance on the rain and 
hit the trail up the South Fork to Elk 
Fork and hunted up to the headwaters. 
It began to rain about 11 a.m. By this 
time the fog was so thick that we could 
see but a short distance, so about 3 
p. m. we gave it up as a bad job and 
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R. W. COE AND SECOND ELK KILLED ON SEPT. 


tions were again in order, after which 
he was presented with the necessary 
“enthusiasm” of which he partook lib- 
erally in commemoration of his first 
elk. 

On the morning of the 6th we were 
all up by daylight and prepared to 
move. By 9:30 we were under way, go- 
ing out by way of White Rock Creek 
over the divide to the Yellowstone. 
That night we camped beneath large 
snowbanks overlooking several miles of 
the beautiful Yellowstone River, with 
its hillsides of magnificent balsam fir, 
with meadows, or parks, interspersed, 
laden with green grass, wild strawber- 
ries and countless flowers of every 
color. The night was very cold, but no 
clouds were to be seen, so we all slept 
in the open. We were off again early 
on the morning of the 7th, going out by 
the headwaters of the Yellowstone, 
across the divide to the headwaters of 
the Buffalo Fork, I believe it was, 
which is a tributary of the Snake River, 
thence to the head of the Morrison Fork. 
We camped on this stream that night 
about six or seven miles from the place 
where it runs into the South Fork of 
the Shoshone River. On the morning 
of the 8th we moved to our permanent 
camp on the South Fork. We arrived 
there about noon, passing a ranger sta- 
tion on the way down and heard our 
first war news since leaving the ranch, 
which was in every way satisfactory to 
us as the Huns were on the run. 

We soon had camp made and all took 
a short hunt, but with the exception of 
a few bear signs we did not find any- 
thing else of note. That night it stormed 
nearly all night and we witnessed our 
first electrical display in the moun- 
tains. Next morning we found the 
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of the largest elk killed on the trip— , 
beautiful six-point with very hea 

beams, long tines, and a good sprea 

Naturally, he was some proud “dude’ 
and all were rejoicing with him as } 

hunted faithfully and deserved a goo 

trophy, he having been the “Jonah” ur 

til then. 

Up to this time we had seen fiv 
hunting parties over in the Buffalo 
Fork and the Two Ocean Pass loca! 
ities. but none of them had killed an 
elk except us. Every guide we me? 
frankly admitted he had never seen 
game so scarce and was at a loss to 
know where to hunt. We later found 
out that a very few days before the 
season opened one of the Government 
hunters, or trappers, had been there 
with dogs and chased all the elk into the 
preserve and those that did not go into 
the preserve quit the country entirely. 
So the elk we found immediately be- 
fore we left had evidently recently 
drifted in. 

On the night of the 9th, it rained 
again and snowed up in the mountains, 
but it did not come down far enough to 
be of any use in tracking game. The 
following morning the fog was hanging 
low, but we all got an early start. Ned 
and I went back up Elk Fork and over 
the divide where we could look over 
the hillsides on the next mountain 
range. Then we followed the divide 
down to the pass between Wind River 
and the headwaters of the South Fork 
of the Shoshone and followed the river 
down to camp. We found lots of ram 
tracks, some reasonably fresh, and we 
knew there was a bunch of rams in 
there. But soon after getting above 
timberline the fog again hit us and at 
times we could see but a few steps 
away. At no time could we see far 
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headed for camp. We found consider- 
able bear signs and some ram tracks 
several days old. We also located seven 
deer, leisurely feeding, but did not 
molest them. 

Goddard had hunted the South Fork 
for elk, but with no results. Coe hunted 
the Morrison Fork country and early in 
the afternoon located a bull, “bugling.” 
After some careful stalking he found 
him near the edge of the timber and a 
lucky shot thru the shoulder brought 
him down, tho he gave him another shot 
thru the lungs. This proved to be one 





enough to locate a sheep unless we had 
been very close to him. We persisted 
in staying there until late in the after- 
noon, thinking all the time the fog 
would clear away and give an opportun- 
ity to look over the surrounding coun- 
try; but luck was against us, and we 
returned to camp, feeling that we had 
been cheated out of one day’s hunt since 
we saw nothing but one red fox. 

Next morning the sun came out clear, 
and everything indicated that the storm 
was over. As elk sign was fairly plen- 
tiful we camped and hunted this local- 




















CLIMBING THE DIZZY 


ity until the morning of the 13th. Dur- 
ing this time Goddard had gotten his 
second elk, which was a fine six-point; 
Coe, another six-point; and the writer, 
a big seven-point which 


Ned and I 
stumbled upon coming from a _ sheep 
hunt. Up until this time none of our 
party had had any of the “hair-breadth” 
escapes that you have read of, tho there 
might have been another story to tell 
had Mr. Goddard not been handy with 
his feet the day he killed his second elk. 
Ned and I were hunting on the oppo- 
site side of the cafion and had sat down 
to rest when we heard one shot. Every- 
thing was quiet for a moment or two 
and the shooting commenced again far- 
ther down the mountainside. Ned and 
I felt a little apprehensive as we 
thought he had probably wounded a 
bear and the bear was after him, as he 
could tell he was running. All told, we 
counted nine shots, the last being fully 
a mile from the first. Then we heard 
him give a “war whoop” and we felt 
relieved, thinking he had won. As soon 
as Ned and I returned to camp we in- 
quired why all the bombardment that 
afternoon. No one seemed to know 


HEIGHTS ABOVE TIMBERLINE. 
anything about it, but finally Mr. God- 
dard owned up he had knocked an elk 
down and was taking his picture when 
he looked up and the “darn fool” was 
after him and he had to throw his kodak 
away and run for his gun. His ex- 
planation for running was that he could 
not fly. No one knows whether the elk 
was charging him for it was a one-sided 
race from start to finish. Just before 
he got his gun the elk turned down hill 
and then he took in after his elk. At 
any rate, he got him, and he was a 
dandy, too. This filled our licenses on 
elk. I believe our heads as a whole 
were far above the average heads taken 
this season. We were all absolutely 
satisfied so far as elk were concerned; 
and, while we had hunted hard and met 
with many disappointments in the way 
of game, the trip had been one con- 
tinual round of pleasure. 

By 10 o’clock we had broken camp 
and were on our way to the head of 
the Greybull River where we intended 
to hunt sheep. We went out by the 
South Fork trail to the mouth of Clark 
Creek and camped that night in Hidden 
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Basin. On the way we saw seven deer, 
with one very large buck among them, 
but aS ine season was not open we 
passed them up. The Clark Creek trail 
(named by Ned Frost years ago in honor 
of a Mr. Clark whom he was guiding at 
that time) we found to be the most dif- 
ficult and dangerous of any we had en- 
countered up to date. Old “Sunlight,” 
the horse packing the kitchen, landed 
in the creek about seventy yards below. 
We feared we had lost one horse and 
probably the greater part of the kitchen. 
However, as soon as his pack was 1loos- 
ened he got up apparently none the 
worse and we resumed our journey. 
3efore we had gone very far “Lightfoot” 
was “derailed” by another horse crowd- 
ing him and he landed in a tree top 
about 100 feet down the mountainside. 
After we had released his pack, he 
climbed out, and with the exception of 
a few little scratches he seemed to be 
safe and sound. Everything was going 
smoothly until “Daisy’s’” pack became 
deranged and she stampeded with my 
six-point elk head on her back. This 
happened as we were about half way 
from the creek to the top of the divide, 
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and the imeline was very She 
soon lost her footing and went tumbling 
down the mountain like a rolling boul- 
der until she lost her pack, and when 
we found her she was astride three pine 
saplings large enough to lift her feet 
off the ground. We finally got her 
the trees and to our surprise she 
not have. a mark on her, nor were my 
elk horns damaged. Incidentally, I am 
not at all superstitious, but please bear 
in mind that this was Friday, the 13th. 

We broke camp early on the morning 
of the 14th, with the weather clear and 
cold, and headed for Wiggins Fork of 
Wind River, where we intended to hunt 
sheep for a few days on our way to the 
Greybull. After climbing out of Hidden 
Basin we had good going as long as we 
were on top of the divide, but when we 


steep. 


did 


started down to the headwaters of the 
creek leading into Wiggins Fork, trav- 


good, as we had to 
own trail. Unfortunately, as 
later see, we had to cross a 
lacier which was very steep, and 
here our first real circus stunt was 
pulled off. We had all dismounted and 
were leading our horses, it being ticklish 


eling was not so 
make our 
you ner 


small g 


going at that, when “Snips,” the shep- 
herd pup belonging to Mrs. Crouch, 
slipped on the ice, collided with Mr. 
Goddard, knocking his feet from under 
him, and away he went like a flash, 
both feet in the air as tho they were 
studying astronomy or being used for 
a windshield. His mackinaw was 
stripped back over His head, and he 
evidently thought that the horse was 


following suit as the last word we heard 
was for us to “catch the horse.” For- 
tunately there was nothing but fine 
sliderock at the foot of the glacier and 
after plowing it up for a few feet he 
came to a stop, not hurt in the least, 
physically. 

After this episode Ned and I took a 
detour for sheep. Leaving the outfit in 
charge of Mr. Crouch, Ned explained to 
him where to camp on Wiggins Fork 
that night. That afternoon we saw our 
first sheep, consisting of eighteen, in 
three bunches, all ewes and lambs ex- 
cept two small rams. We reached camp 
after dark, very tired, and learned that 
the boys had seen two or three small 
rams. Next morning we moved over to 
the West Fork of Wiggins Fork, as we 
felt sure there were some big rams not 
far from the point where we had seen 
the small rams the day before, and we 
thought we would hunt them out before 
going on to the Greybull. Ned sent the 
outfit ahead and he and I went back up 
Wiggins Fork to where we had seen the 
small rams the evening before and 
crossed over the divide to the head- 
waters of the West Fork of Wiggins 
Fork and followed it down to camp, ar- 
riving there about 11:30 o’clock that 
night, dead tired, as we had had hard 
going all day. On the mountain tops 
we had fought mud and snow for miles, 
at times our horses sinking above their 
knees in sliderock and earth covered 
over with snow for two or three hun- 
dred yards at a stretch, and we found 
the snow on the slopes, where it had 
drifted, pocket-deep for about a half 
mile. We were leading our horses all 
this time and it kept me busy dodging 
from side to side as the incline was 
just a little steeper than any I had ever 
“navigated ;” the snow was loose and 
great piles would break away, and here 
we would go, horse and all, until we 
struck a boulder, then climb out and 
do the same thing over until we got to 
bottom. 

We were now by the side of a 
tiful stream, above timberline, 


beau- 
fed by 


off. 
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the melting snow just above us, and we 
decided to take a much needed rest and 


eat lunch, after which we spent some 
time scanning the country with our 


glasses, looking for sheep and admiring 
the scenery in general. Immediately 
Above us we could see petrified stumps 
protruding from solid walls of rock. 

We located several small bands of 
sheep, all ewes and lambs, but felt con- 
fident there were some old “moss back” 
rams somewhere close by and we had de- 
termined to pay them a visit before 
moving camp again. After leaving the 
hunting country we wpe about fifteen 
miles: to travel before reaching camp, 
and as the country was so favorable 
for sheep, and we were so anxious to 
get one, we hunted until late in the af- 
ternoon, consequently dark caught us 
many miles from camp, and unless you 
have been in the jungles on a dark 
night without a trail you can not pic- 
ture the predicament we were in. Nat- 
urally we could not ride thru the mass 
of down timber and various other ob- 
stacles, and the walking was none too 
good, for we got many hard falls be- 
fore we reached camp. Yandidly, it 
seemed that we would never reach 
camp, and I suggested to Ned, about 11 
o’clock, that we were lost, but he as- 
sured me that we were not, but that 
“the camp might be.” Eventually, tho, 
we caught the scent of the campfire 
gently wafted our way and soon came 








to an in the timber, and b - 


opening 
fore us lay a beautiful meadow in whi: , 


the outfit had camped. We reach: | 
there in time to have all the tents u 
and a hot supper was awaiting us ev 
at that late hour. The boys had a 
“turned in,” having given up hopes fi 
Ned and I returning that night. 

On our way to camp that night 
experienced a rare treat. We rode oi 
horses to within a hundred yards « 
four bull elk and every one “bugling. 
I am sure they were unconscious of 01 
presence because we sat there fully te 
minutes and there was no one let up as 
long as we stayed. Before we left them 
two of the old monarchs clashed in ba 
tle and from the racket their antlers 
made it must have been a life-and-deat 
struggle. I have often regretted th: 
it was not daytime so we could see the 
outcome: Unless you have been close 
to a bull elk while he is “bugling” you 
have missed the best part of the hunt. 
It would take a poet, or some other 
“statesman” a lifetime to describe it: 
and even then it would not be halt 
done, because he has a language all his 
own—one that has never been imitate:| 
by man. 

This brings us to our sheep and bear 
hunt in earnest, which was in every wa) 
successful, the description of which wil! 
appear in the next issue. 
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Porters had been sent back to the 
station to procure meal to replace that 
<iolen by the deserting porter the first 
day out; and we fixed up camp and left 

in charge of a gun-bearer who had 

jured a foot. To remain with him 
were three sick chaps—too much meat. 
\Vith ten carriers and necessities we 
hiked out for the junction of the Tana 
and Thika rivers about eight miles 

vay, in prospect of pictures and hip- 
popotamus shooting. 

Ein route Me killed a zebra, and the 
hide was sent back to camp. The rivers 
were reached at 5 o’clock, an hour be- 
fore sunset. 

With the big rifle, and no one to add 
to the noise, we scurried off up the 
Tana to have a look. Little did I ex- 
pect we would have any luck, for eve- 
ning shooting on, hippo is not the best; 
und we did not know just where the 
unimals were hanging out. 

or a mile we searched the wide 
stream—about rocks, beneath drifts and 
overhanging trees, and in mid-current; 
hut no hippo. At the lower end of the 
last possible prospective pool we sat 
down to listen. The sun was setting. 
(iame-birds and songsters were darting 
und flitting about in the thick shade of 
the belt of forest which lined the 
river-banks, and on the opposite side a 

nd of Sikes monkeys was scampering 
over the tops of a thicket of willows, 
directing harsh squeaks across at us. 





Then came a coarse, dull bellow; a hippo 


somewhere above. 

We ran for a quarter, then crept 
cautiously thru the fringe of brush. A 
dead log covered us from view. 
for a minute we listened. 

Somewhere water trickled and gur- 
sled. Used to the animals, I picked 
them up—two—directly across the 
siream, beneath a leaning tree, and al- 
lnost against the bank. The distance 
was a hundred yards. 

Only their “periscopes” were above 

auter—ears, eyes and _ nostril-valves 

ere up. They were facing us—a bull 
da cow. I pointed out the bull to 
Me. The shot had been previously re- 
hearsed. It takes some shooting to hit 
hippo head at a hundred yards, with 
only the six points up. Mc hesitated to 
the shot, and appealed to me. But 
was not my shot. And darkness was 
ttling down beneath the shadows of 

e heavy shade. The bull raised his 

ad till the water ran gently off the 

it front, and blew the air from his 

Strils. 

With his arm on the log, Me drew a 

ng, careful bead and pulled. With 

e report of the gun came the “thud” 

’ the bullet, and the big head raised 

owly from the water—then settled as 





owly down. The brain had _ been 
ached. And as we arose to go, a foot 


ierged from the water and seemed to 
‘ckon to us, in a most uncanny way! 
As we started for camp, Mc said, 
ind I sure hit him?” “You sure killed 
in dead as nails.” 

“Will we ever get him?” 
“Tomorrow—yes,” I answered, and 
hurried off in the gloom of early night, 
ward camp. 

The next twelve hours were anxious 
ies for Me. He wasn’t positive the 
ppo was dead. And it might disap- 
‘ar before morning. And then the 





Then ° 
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crocodiles might drag it into deep water 
and devour it. And how we would get 
it ashore bothered him. Altogether he 
spent a restless night, for, added to his 
anxiety about his hippo, lions grunted 
uncomfortably close; and across the 
Thika a laughing hyena, keeping a vigil 
about a camp in which were some sick, 
famine-stricken natives, caused weird 
and eerie feelings to creep up one’s 
back at times. 

A hard day’s work was before us, so 
we were out early to get at it. The 
Yhika, fifty yards wide and deep and 
swift, had to be waded. Then a half 
hour’s walk brought us to a wide place 
in the Tana where it was possible to 
wade it. Then an hour’s walk brought 
us to the spot where we had left the’ 
hippo. 

When we arrived he was quite vis- 


in a series of rapids a hundred yards 
long, with scores of jagged granite boul- 
ders projecting above, or just hidden 
beneath the water. 

Despite my best efforts to guide the 
eareass into a channel wide and deep 
enough to carry it, a cross-current 
caught it and landed it half out of the 
water on the rocks. For an hour I 
worked, carried a line ashore and had 
a dozen niggers swing on it, but to no 
avail. And the cold water, less than 
fifty miles from the snow of Kenia, was 
telling on my strength. So I announced 
to Me that it seemed impossible to dis- 
lodge the animal from the rocks. 

In an instant his clothes were pulled 
and he was coming in. But the water 
knocked him off his feet and he landed 
up on shore a hundred yards below in 
remarkable haste. But he was game. 
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ible, having been pulled out into the 
current by ‘“crocks” during the night, 
and with the help of the swift current 
deposited well up on a bar half out of 
the water. 

But there were no “crocks” in sight. 
A bargain had been made with two na- 
tives to go in and tow the carcass 
shorewards, or at least to fasten on a 
rope, but the plainly visible marks of 
crock teeth on the upturned belly settled 
them. It fell to me to swim in and 
start the work. Later a nigger, bribed 
by Mec, came to my assistance, and we 
rolled the huge beast clear of the bar 
and into the current. 

The only possible landing-place was 
a mile down stream. And most of the 
way the water was many feet deep, and 
swift. The procedure was to ride the 
careass, it now being tightly filled with 
gas, and quite capable of carrying the 
weight of a man. But talk about riding 
a log! To ride a hippo in swift water, 
with the head floating low and coming 
occasionally in contact with some ob- 
struction, takes some trying. 

The nigger quit me as soon as the 
body was off the bar; so I had it all 
to myself till a rapids was reached just 
above the landing-place. Here the river 
narrowed down and dashed itself white 


Going farther above the rapids he swam 
out into the current and was dashed up 
against the slick carcass of the hippo 
in a jiffy. 

He was chilled, strangled and winded, 
but after a few minutes for recovery we 
twisted the huge beast loose from the 
grip of rocks and current and were 
soused into a whirlpool twenty yards be- 
low, in one swift dash. We all came up 
together, the gas-filled carcass bounding 
like a cork, and Me hanging like grim 
death to the stubby tail. A few strokes 
and I was ashore with the line and we 
soon had the huge beast on the bar half 
out of the water, where its slipperiness 
and dead weight defied all further 
efforts. 

As Me sat on the careass drawing 
long, hard breaths and resting, I could 
hardly realize he was the same white- 
skinned, fat pickle-peddler that had 
started out from Nairobi with me only 
a week before. 

With the teeth and a part of the hide 
removed, we turned the carcass over to 
a group of food-hunting famine victims 
and wended our way back to camp. 

The next morning we went down the 
Tana seeking for a large school of 
hippo for a cinema exposure. At the 
first big pool we were disappointed; 
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for where we should have found a hun- 
dred animals we found a group of native 
hunters, posted on platforms built in 
the river, where they were laying to 
shoot any animal that ventured within 
range, with poisoned arrows. This, of 
course, was a gross violation of the 
game ordinance, and exasperating to a 
photographer, but we considered the 
famine and only drove them from their 
perches in the stream. 

Another mile and we had better luck. 
In this pool were many hippo, some 
half out of the water on submerged 
rocks, and some lying basking in the 
sun, on a bar of sand. Among them, on 
a stone to himself, was a mammoth 
crocodile, and as I only wanted a photo 
of the hippo blowing, we tried for a 
shot at the “crock,” but the wary old 
blighter cleverly slid from his perch 
while we were in a position that was 
impossible. His movements caused the 
hippo to all become aquatic animals, 
and we brought the cinema-camera into 
action and as they arose to “blow,” on 
a sunlit surface as smooth as glass we 
continued to “take” them till the film 
was exhausted. 

While returning Mec got a shot at a 
monster “crock” across the river, two 
hundred yards, but unfortunately 
missed. It was a real jungle scene—a 
wild, forest-bound stream; a group of 
monkeys chattering down at the “crock” 
from the trees above, and the “crock,” 
with a grown impalla in his mouth, 
slowly creeping across a gravel-bar to- 
wards the water. 

The following day we returned to the 
base camp. Mc killed a couple of bucks 
on the way. 

While we had been gone the crippled 
gun-bearer had kept the camp supplied 
with meat, and the sick had recovered. 
The carriers sent to the station for meal 
had also returned, save one who had 
fallen sick by the way and stopped at 
the hut of a tribesman. But in his 
stead another big burly and extremely 
conspicuous chap had come to us.” He 
was an uncanny appearing savage, with 
broad, stooping shoulders, long arms 
and hands like hams of meat, and rather 
spindling legs. His forehead sloped 
from his eyes back, and his protruding 
chin gave him much the appearance of 
a real relative of the gorilla, not more 
than a dozen generations removed. Mc 
said he “guessed” he had descended 
from the above-named form of animal 
life. He seemed to be a leader among 
his people, and his wide, gaping mouth 
was rattling continuously. At night he 
led the natives, who were assembled 
about the fires eating meat, in the 
wildest and most clamorous native 
songs and chants. They sang of the 
left-handed meat-shooter (myself) and 
the fat-tummyed master (Mc) till near 
midnight. Sleep was impossible and 
we were about to descend on them in 
wrath with clubs, when a lion, without 
any preliminaries, belched out a vicious 
grunt about two hundred yards away— 
and their efforts turned from music to 
hustling wood onto the fires, after 
which they got along quite well on 
whispers. 

We were to start for the station the 
next morning; so camp was broken 
early. The gorilla-man was much in 
evidence. He insisted on assembling 
loads and performing all kinds of duties 
foreign to an unemployed nigger. It 
took a sharp reprimand to clear him 
from the tents, and then he started 
trouble by “pinching” a porter’s pack- 
strap, which he proceeded to tie onto a 
small piece of rhino-skin which he prob- 
ably intended to get off with later on. 
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He was required to return the com- 
mandeered strap, and replace the rhino- 
skin, and clear out. But in a few min- 
utes he was again busying himself in 
fastening another “pinched” strap onto 
Me’s bed-roll. For this he got kicked 
clear across the camp-grounds and back, 
and given a load of green hippo-skin 
weighing about eighty pounds, to carry 
on his head—without a strap. And Mc 
laughed himself hoarse. He had seen 
the point in re handling niggers. 

We were going to return by a differ- 
ent route, to avoid the mountain; and 
there was a chance on the one selected 
to get buffalo. 

When we broke camp Mc and I led 
the safari. The country was infested 
with rhino, so the head-man and gun- 
bearers were back near the rear, armed 
with rifles, and keeping the porters 
moving along. 

In view of what happened later I must 
explain here that on the previous day 
Mc had shot the .405 empty, and we had 

















THE DEAD LIONESS. THE GUN-BEARER RE- 
SPONDS TO “HEADS UP.” 


left camp with it in the same condition, 
unknown to me, as I had been doing 
but little shooting, and that very little, 
with a Savage .250. We had gone but 
a short distance till Me wanted to have 
a go at a wart-hog, so had exchanged 
guns with me, giving me the empty one, 
without either of us having knowledge 
of its condition. The wart-hog cleared 
and we walked on retaining the same 
guns. 

We had been tramping for about two 
hours when, in short grass, we came 
over a ridge close upon a rhino. The 
noise of the porters had startled him 
and he seemed to be looking for recrea- 
tion—or trouble. 

Everything had gone so smoothly that 
I did not want Mc to get out of the 
woods with the impression that African 
game was all domesticated, so I gave 
a few sharp yelps and the old rhino 
dashed at us to within about ten yards, 
then galloped parallel to the line of 
porters, going the entire length, while 


they dumped loads and tore bark fro 
the trees, and their bellies, in their 
haste to play safe. But the rhino kept 
his course and went over the hill in the 
rear, twisting and snorting. 

After the experience with the rhin» 
the route led into thorny forest and tai! 
grass. We were laboring along slowly, 
and talking about the success of the 
trip, when, without warning, two rhino 
came bearing down on us at full speed 
and not thirty yards away. 

To have killed them meant explana- 
tions to the game department, and, like 
all other departments at the present 
time, they are not in the finest mood. 
My first impulse was to dodge them, 
and see the porters scramble to the 
clear. It takes a fast rhino to get a 
nigger. Mc was a yard behind me. 
There were several small trees ten 
steps ahead—toward the rhinos—and I 
yelled “‘to the trees!” and led out. The 
foremost rhino and I reached the tree 
at the same instant. I went up against 
one side and her the other—but the 
tree held. I stepped to one side of the 
tree, she made a pass at me, and | 
stepped back, while she went on. 

Behind me were footsteps and shuf- 
fling, and I thought it was Mec. But 
ahead was another rhino; the tree was 
small, and I necessarily had to look 
sharp to dodge the beast. Just as he 
went by a rifle cracked behind me and 
I whirled, with the rifle up, but too 
late! Me had stood where I had left 
him! The footsteps I had heard were 
niggers who had dropped their loads 
and were dodging behind me. And the 
rhino was upon Mc! Her head was 
down for the plunge. Mc had attempted 
to move, but his feet refused, and he 
was falling! The animal’s rump was 
toward me; it was useless to shoot. 
Had she at that instant been contacted 
with an electric current of 5,000 volts, 
she would have gone on over poor Mc. 

As Mc hit the ground the rhino ripped 
at the hip-pocket of his pants and then 
hid him going over. But I would stop 
the one behind. A hasty bead, and the 
fire-pin jumped forward into an empty 
barrel! The second rhino took a poke 
at Mc’s tummy, went on over, and fol- 
lowed the leader down the line of 
porters. 

Before I could get to him, Mc was 
up. He was the dirtiest, whitest, mad- 
dest man I have ever seen! The ani- 
mals had both missed with their horns 
—he was too flat on the ground. His 
falling was all that saved him. But in 
passing over, they had coated him with 
red dirt, had torn his trousers, and 
slightly bruised a hip. 

But he was not hurt. I hurriedly 
showed him the empty gun he had given 
me. Then he cursed! In this line Eng- 
lish sailors hold the world’s record. And 
I once made a trip, on a cargo boat, the 
skipper of which had been reduced from 
a mail boat, from New York to Cape- 
town. He was a typical old “salt,” half 
albatross and half penguin, and born 
on a brig on the sea. The old tub we 
were on was loaded beyond capacity, 
and burning dust coal bought in New 
York for $1.35 per ton—rotten stuff. So 
far as that’s concerned, to the English 
all Yankee stuff is rotten. And when 
we were off St. Helena two days—we 
could make but five knots per hour at 
best—we were reduced to one and 2a 
half—the wind came up to forty miles, 
and the great south sea ran over our 
decks till we had to turn tail and run 
for it. I was in the cabin with the 
skipper when the old tub began to roll 
and pitch about as tho out of control. 
The skipper sang down to the engines, 
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‘Full steam ahead, sir!” and the reply 
came back, “Fires going out; coal won't 
urn, sir!” Then that skipper cursed. I 
hink right there, in Lat. 25, south, and 
0 min. east, the record for cursing was 
owered. But Mc skinned it. He cursed 
the big grass, he cursed the animals, 
he eursed the British Government for 
protecting such vermin, and then cursed 
things in general. And the language he 
used had been accumulated since the 
days of his youth, and in all the coun- 
tries in which he had peddled pickles, 
or harness, or traveled for pleasure. 
And when he was thru I kind of felt a 
gratification in the fact that he had 
beaten the skipper, especially when he 
cursed the British for “wanting to make 
drawing-room pets of blankety-blankety- 
blank damn land pirates that were 
worse than Hun submarines!” And 
from the way he started in I am satis- 
fied he was not to exceed half thru 
when the guns in the rear of the safari 
opened up, in direct line with us, and 
Mc had to cut it off and duck from bul- 
lets that were “snapping” above our 
heads in volleys. 

When the shooting was over we took 
stock. Except for his pants and feel- 
ings, Me was quite all right. The por- 
ters slowly came back to their loads. 
Everything was intact save our camp 
table and chairs which had been tossed. 
The rhinos were reported shot to atoms, 
but the same report said they had gone 
on over the hill. 

The day was yet young. We had 
some eight miles of thorn jungle to get 
thru to reach water for a night camp, 
and of necessity had to follow the 
rhino road to get thru, and along this 
road all the rhino in the district were 
stuck up under the shade sleeping away 
the day. In two hours we had run up 
against six since Mc had been run over, 
and once we almost had the perform- 
ance repeated. But Mc had learned an- 
other kink of jungle-craft, and the 
value of trees in a country infested with 
“jungle submarines,” as Mc called them. 

We reached a spring at about 4 
o'clock. Me wounded a waterbuck that 
broke from the cover of the thicket 
about the water. It was a bad place, 
and I started down into the jungle in 
quest of the wounded buck. When well 
within the grip of the tangle some ani- 
mal tore out, breaking brush and knock- 
ing stones about terrifically. I clam- 
hered upon a rock and got a glimpse of 
‘ buffalo bull going out of the thicket, 
and fired thru the brush, but apparently 
missed. But he came out on the ridge 
at 300 yards, and I scored, but the re- 
coil of the rifle threw me from the rock, 
ind before I could regain ground high 
‘nough to see, the old chap had re- 
ained his feet and departed. 

We were too tired to spend any time 
nh pursuit, so pitched camp with a cer- 
ain uneasiness lest the wounded bull 
night give us trouble before morning. 
but nothing happened. 

The doleful grunting of a mob of 
ions far to the south, the direction we 
vould take on the morning, wooed us 
© Slumbers. And the “coughing” of a 
eopard at the spring aroused us from 
lead sleep as the sun was coming over 
n eastern hill. We-had a look for 
‘spots,’ but nothing doing. Leopards 
ire wise guys. 

A mile on the way, Mc and I in the 
ead, I distinctly heard the grunt of 
ither a lion or a buffalo; it seemed to 
ie in a cafion to the left. No one else 
eard it, but I proposed to drive the 
afion while Mc stood on a high point 
0 do the shooting. Nothing was raised, 
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but as I emerged from the thicket at 
the upper end I heard my old gun 
bearer yell back at the porters to have 
a care for the rhino. Then he called 
lowly to me to come on, that the buffalo 
were up the hill to the right. But be- 
fore I could gain ground high enough to 
see, they had bolted. Me saw them, 
but did not shoot. 

We hurried after them, instructing 
the porters to keep to their course, and 
we would intercept them later. 

Not being greatly disturbed, I de- 
signed that the buffalo could go but a 
short distance before stopping, so we 
went after them with considerable con- 
fidence in getting one. 

But luck seemed against us, and the 
hurried gait over rocks and thru high 
grass soon began to tell on Mc, so we 
decided to give them up and take a 
nearer cut for the route of the safari. 
We had gone but a short distance till 
the trail of the “buffs” cut into our 
direction and we again took up the 
spoor. 

I think 


we had followed about a 
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the depths of the grass below us. 

It had been a hasty shot at a fast- 
moving target, and the results question- 
able. Besides the grass was consid- 
erably more than head-high, and the 
approach toward the lion, down hill, 
which made a charge, up grade, and in 
such grass, really nasty to contemplate. 

There was some argument about “giv- 
ing her time,” but she might recover 
and escape; besides the safari was com- 
ing down the opposite slope and would 
either have to be stopped or run into 
her, which meant disaster to some un- 
fortunate. So I slipped along the 
bloody trail, silently, and discovered her 
laying with legs under, in a springing 
position, her attention riveted to the 
group of oncoming porters beyond. A 
shot to the neck flattened her, and the 
buffalo went crashing down the ridge 
above us. 

We tramped the grass down to take 
a “snap” and when I looked into the 
“finder” Mc’s head was slightly down. 
He responded to my “head up!” and his 
gun bearer, already with face to Mecca 

















A PART OF THE MOB OF UNSOPHISTICATED 


quarter when again came the grunt I 
had heard before the buffalo had been 
first raised. Again I was the only one 
that heard it. I thought it strange, for 
both my vision and hearing had only 
recently been rendered defective by 
fever, and I had with me a native whose 
eyes and ears had kept him a job with 
me for years, yet he had heard nothing. 
I parleyed lowly with him about the 
sound, but being certain about hearing 
it, stepped forward, warning Mc to be 
ready to shoot, for the buffalo were in 
the swag less than fifty yards ahead. 

Mc stepped up almost beside me. 
There was a grunt, then a roar, and 
down a rock-ledge before us came a 
lioness, mouth open, tail high in the air 
and wringing, in dead charge! 

She was twenty yards—four jumps! 

It was Mc’s shot. I glanced at him, 
but it had happened too sudden. If 
there had been time—a half minute— 
he would have made good. But it was 
a tight corner. And when I fired, the 
animal was in the air, leaving the point 
of the ledge, twenty feet from ts. She 
went down into the tall grass onto her 
head and disappeared. 

For a second we listened, but she 
didn’t come. Me said something about 
“good work,” and a gun-bearer—a Mo- 
hammedan—drawled out: “Mungu ech 
wappie, sico ili?” (God is where, these 
days?) Then a low grunt came from 





YOUNGSTERS. 


and eyes to Allah, followed Me’s re- 
sponse and made the scene almost 
laughable. The mind of a nigger is past 
understanding. 


We had no time to stop. If we had 
had, the young of the lion might have 
been found. But the milk of the mother 
was about gone—evidence that they 
were old enough to rustle for them- 
selves. 

The hurriedly removed skin was 
packed in salt and we made camp that 
night on the Thika, twenty miles from 
the station. 

The next day was thru country too 
close to settlement to contain much 
game, and was without incident. In 
the evening we tried for wildebeasts, 
but the shooting was at 500 yards, and, 
altho we put two down, the little Savage 
bullets were too light for the distance 
and the tough species. Me wanted a 
head, but we failed. Nevertheless on 
the way back to camp we came upon 
the remains of one the lions had just 
devoured, leaving the head intact, and 
the lion-killed head suited to perfection; 
especially as we had no time to pro- 
cure another. 

At noon the next day we arrived at 
the station—an hour before train-time. 
The same motley crowd was assembled 
as when we had come out—changed but 
little. The only noticeable difference 
was the addition of a hundred Kavir- 
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ondo who had quit some farm before 
their contracted time was out, and the 
police were trying to intimidate them 


to return. But nothing doing! They 


seemed to have had reasons to quit. 
Some twenty of them—big, husky, 


young fellows—at least they had been 
—were strewn about the station-yard 
unable to walk. 

The Kavirondo are a lake tribe, noted 
for their tiibal pride, physique, indus- 
try, and, above all, the virtue of their 
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women. This mob of unsophisticated 
youngsters had come down to work and 
get thru the famine, and we gathered 
from their conservation that some 
dusky daughters of Cleopatra, from the 
more civilized tribes, had visited the 
farm, and now the lot were going back 
home, half of them helping their more 
unfortunate companions along by lead- 
ing, dragging and carrying—their stif- 
fened limbs and paralyzed nerves re- 
fusing to function. As they were being 





dragged into cattle trucks, it was a sad 
sight. 

The whistle blew—I heard Mc say: 
“Damn such a country. The Chinks 
know more about administration than 
these people!” And I never had any 
doubt about who he meant when he said 
“these people.” 

Again the whistle sounded, our com- 
partment door swung to, and shut out 
the last scene of the tenderfoot’s fort- 
night in the jungle. 
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The Cowboy Goes Fishing 


’ 
‘ 


Just got back from fishin’, down Gal- 
veston-way. Say, you know, th’ fish 
down there are tame as pet calves until 
you ropes ’em, and _ then—good-bye, 
Susan! 

Hired a boat that went by jerks— 
like a woodpecker flyin’—an’ went out 
beyond th’ jetties, out o’ sight o’ town, 
in th’ Gulf, toward Cuba. 

Have a sort of a friend down there— 
a bald-headed dry goods feller, he is— 
what ‘hired th’ boat an’ sort o’ rode 
herd on th’ fishin’ in general. 

He said we’d strike some tarpon soon. 

We did! 

After I whirls th’ fishin’ lariat a few 
times around—just for luck, you know 
—I makes a throw, and I ropes a cross 
between a Mexican puma an’ a wild 
pig, with fins! 

I tells Baldy to rein back th’ boat, 


an’ I takes a turn of th’ fishin’ lariat 
aroun’ the saddle horn—I mean th’ 
boat cleat—an’ we has th’ rip-roarin’ 


fish throwed; but a little thing like that 
don’t noways discourage that fish none 
whatever, an’ he sets out toward Eu- 
rope real earnest like. 

’Course,.th’ boat’s acting like locoed 
cayuse, an’ plowin’ furrers along th’ 
topside of th’ Gulf; but I hangs on to 
th’ rawhide, hopin’ to throw that there 
marine steer ag’in. 


We pilgrims along like that quite 
some little spell. 
Then I says: “Baldy, do you-all 


reckon this here maverick’s makin’ for 
th’ main herd?” 

“Nope,” opines Baldy. ‘Keep your 
line tight—sure playin’ ’im fine!” 

“Playin’ hell!” I thinks, but I says 
nothin’, as I remembers it’s bad luck 
to cuss while fishin’. 

Well, you know, that there lariat, not 
bein’ so blamed what you’d call mas- 
sive—bein’ about th’ thickness of a 
horsehair, or, maybe, a coupla horse- 
hairs—was sawin’ into my front paws 
Somethin’ awful as well as some painful! 

Not wantin’ to act green, tho, I don’t 
complain; but I keeps my holt on th’ 
lariat, meanin’ to show Baldy I ain’t no 
quitter. 

Th’ fish does four flipflaps, a coupla 
back handsprings an’ some sideways 


flops, after which he starts to circle 
aroun’ like a wolf aroun’ a sick steer. 
I keeps haulin’ in th’ slack, an’ th’ 
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danged tangles gets all aroun’ my boots, 
me not noticin’ it at th’ time, tho. 

Just then th’ boat musta fell into a 
gopher hole or somethin’, for it r’ared 
up an’ tnen bucked me out outa th’ 
saddle—I mean over th’ side. 

Lucky for me water’s softer than 
range dirt, or I’d been driv inta th’ 
ground. Howsomever, I climbs back on 
that boat’s back, an’ I grabs up th’ line 
ag’in, likewise th’ pole an’ reel. 


“Turn loose th’ reel drag!” yells 
saldy. 
An’ I replies: ‘Nothin’ doin’. D’ye 


‘spose I don’t know this is a real drag? 
I ain’t goin’ to throw this fishin’ lariat 
off th’ cantle an’ lose this durn mav- 
erick. Pull th’ boat back on its 
haunches, an’ we'll have this here stam- 
peder throwed !” 

“You'll part yer line!” he hollers. 

“Well, I won’t part from this ram- 
pagin’ whatever-’tis, I’ll betcha!” I tells 
‘im. 

Baldy musta thought I told ’im to 
rein up, for he reverses that there putt- 
puttin’ ingine o’ his’n in th’ boat, an’ 
somehow I lost handholts on th’ lariat. 

Th’ fish quit cuttin’ up didoes, an’ 
took out toward Floridy. Th’ danged 
lariat, bein’ wrop aroun’ my spurs, trips 
me up. I catches holt of th’ front end 
of th’ boat this time, an’ I felt like I 
was a-bein’ stretched out as long as th’ 
tapeworm in old Doe Dunckle’s office. 

Howsomever, th’ part of th’ boat I 
grabbed pulled loose, an’ I was pulled 
inta th’ Gulf o’ Mexico. 

When I come up, I felt like a drownd- 
ed bale o’ cotton, but I was a-goin’ 
backwards thru th’ water at a seandal- 
lus rate o’ speed. 

A piece o’ timber come floatin’ by, 
an’ I sure grabbed it real sudden like. 
Wasn’t much lumber—just about a foot 
square an’ a yard or so long—but it 
sure come in mighty handy, an’ I 
hugged it like a fortune-hunter would 
squeeze a wealthy old maid. 

Havin’ that timber sort of give me 
a holt on th’ top side of th’ Gulf, but 
th’ fish, he kep’ right on goin’. He 
seemed to be in a powerful hurry! 

Old Baldy had spurred up his ingine, 
an’ he comes a-rantin’ an’ a-putt-puttin’ 
along within yellin’ distance, but he 
don’t seem to gain none on us-—we bein’ 
goin’ real fast! 

“Let ’er loose!” he hollers. 
line!” he yells. 

“Tell that to th’ durn fish!” I orates 
back. “Come on up here an’ pull off 


“Cut th’ 





my tarnal boots an’ unwrop th’ lariat!” 
{ advises, 
The’ ingine o 


’ 


that there old boat 
comes to life an’ gets up a gallopin’ 
gait on ’er, an’ Baldy soon overtakes 
us—me an’ th’ fish. 

He leans over th’ side an’ tries to cut 
th’ fishin’ lariat, makin’ wild slashes an’ 
not doin’ nothin’ but cut slits in th’ 
Gulf. Just then my boots is pulled off, 
an’ I stops goin’ backwards an’ begins 
to float. I figures that my feet musta 
crep’ up—sort of shrunk, you know— 
not bein’ used to water. 

Anyway, them boots keeps right on 
goin’, bein’ toweu some rapid by th’ con- 
sarned runaway fish—had good Mexi- 
can spurs on ’em, too! 

Well, I never did see them boots an’ 
spurs no more—cost me _ twenty-four 
good iron men, an’ th’ rowels on them 


spurs was made of Mexican silver 
pesos. Reckon Ill never see ’em agin! 
Baldy hauls me on board, an’ we 


quits fishin’—judgin’ it’s a good day’s 
work, for one fish, anyhow. 

On th’ way back to Galveston, Baldy 
remarks: “I reckons you-all ain’t got 
no such fish up in th’ creeks in your 
part o’ Texas?” : 

“No,” says me, “we. ain’t—an’ I am 
danged glad of it!” 

Now, Baldy can be plumb irritatin’ 
at times, an’ he keeps on a-hurlin’ words 
at me. 

“T knows where there’s some real big 
fish stays,” he says. “We'll go there 
tomorrer, won’t we?” 

“Any of ’em bigger than th’ rascal 
what eloped with my boots?’ I asks 
him, solemn like. 

“Oh, my, yes! Yes, 
says. “Much bigger!” 

“All right,” I says, “there won’t be 
no ‘we’ in that fishin’ crowd—far’s I’m 
concerned—termorrer !” 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to leave us—right 
in th’ middle of th’ tarpon season, too!” 
he says, sure surprised. 

“Just a-goin’ home for more equip- 
ment,” I says. 

“We got plenty o’ rods, an’ reels, an’ 
lines, an’ hooks, an’ we’ll lend you a 
pair o’ shoes, an’ ——” 

“I know all that,” I busts in, “an’ I 
thank ye, but what I’m goin’ home for,” 
I says, “is my hoss, an’ saddle, an’ a 
rawhide lariat or two; for before I al- 
lows to throw another rope over one 0’ 
them deep-sea javelinas, I’m goin’ to be 
outfitted not only to throw him but to 
hogtie him, too!” 


indeedy!” he 


it 
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Before commencing to write 
a story for Outdoor Life. on 
my experiences in bear hunt- 
ing aS per your request, I want 
it understood that I am no 
writer and that you will cor- 
rect the many grammatical er- 
rors. I have hunted big game 
as a guide since my boyhood 
days in Colorado. ‘Was with 
my uncle of Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., from 1894 until 1906. 
We handled some of the big- 
gest game parties in the coun- 
try. In the fall of 1906, while 
hunting with W. P. Thompson 
of Long Island, N. Y., Frank 
Carn gie of New York City and 
Harry Whitney of New Haven, 
Conn., who went to the North 
with Peary, we were running 
bears and lions with hounds on 
the headwaters of Roan Creek. 
One morning early, shortly af- 
ter leaving camp, we struck a 
fresh track of the largest 
grizzly that I have ever seen 
in the Rockies. Its track meas- 
ured thirteen inches. We 
turned the dogs all loose and 
jumped Mr. Bear pretty quick, 
and believe me, we sure had 
some chase for about fifteen 
miles, when the dogs stopped 
the bear in the worst patch of 
windfall in the country. Harry 
Whitney was a good rider and, 
mounted on aé_ée good _ horse, 
Stayed with me and we were 
at the kill, Mr. Whitney get- 
ting the credit of killing the 
bear. I believe this bear would 
have weighed 1200 pounds as 
he fell. The hide measured 
12 ft. 2 ins. from tip of nose 
to end of tail and 11 ft. 8 ins. 
wide and was the prettiest sil- 
ver-tip skin that I have ever 








PART OF OCTOBER, WHEN THE ICE HAD BEGUN TO GATHER. 
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THIS BEAR WAS KILLED BY MR. BAXTER WITH A .22 AUTOMATIO 
RIFLE ON O’CONNOR’S RIVER. YUKON TER., WITH 
THE SIXTH SHOT. 





PACK HORSES IN MR. BAXTER’S OUTFIT SWIMMING SLIM RIVER, Y. T., WHICH FLOWS INTO KLUANE LAKE. PHOTO TAKEN DURING FIRST 


seen. It was killed on Oct. 28, 
1906. I have since seen one 
larger (a brown bear skin) 
killed on Valdez Glacier by a 
man they called Copper River 
Red. His name was Red Ellis. 
This skin measured 14 ft. 7 
ins. long by 12 ft. 10 ins. wide. 
I just mention these two skins 
to show that the Alaska brown 
bear is not so much larger 
than the silver-tip grizzly that 
we have had in the Rockies of 
Colorado and other Western 
states. 

I left Glenwood _ Springs, 
Coio., in 1910, going to White 
Horse, Yukon Territory, Can- 
ada, where I went into the 
guiding business again, han- 
dling big game hunters in the 
Kluane Lake and White River 
districts. I have handled nine 
different parties since I have 
been there, taking six of these 
parties in by way of White 
Horse and three in by way of 
McCarthy, Alaska (the end of 
the Copper River and North- 
western Ry., which runs north 
of Cordova). While with these 
nine parties they killed thirty- 
six Alaska grizzly bears. I 
have killed four myself at dif- 
ferent times while not guiding. 

In che spring of 1917, with 
an Indian boy, I went on a 
bear hunt down the Aishihik 
River, leaving my camp on 
Bear Creek on May 6th. Was 
gone on hunt sixteen days and 
killed twenty-two grizzlies and 
saw seven more on the trip— 
making a total of sixty-two 
grizzly bears whose deaths I 
have been in at since living 
and guiding in the Yukon and 
Alaska. 
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A CARIBOU OF 58-IN. BEAM KILLED BY RICHARD ELKINS, OF PHILADELPHIA, WHILE HUNT- 


ING WITH CHAS. BAXTER ON HARRIS CREEK, YUKON TERRITORY. 


I have seen some very funny things 
done by grizzly bears, and some very 
sad things. The funniest thing I ever 
saw a grizzly bear do was this: One 
evening I returned to my cabin at Bear 
Creek late and as I rode up here came 
a big grizzly walking out of my cabin 
on his hind legs with a slab of bacon 
under one arm and my sheet-iron cook 
stove under the other. He looked at 
me as if to say: “I am going to cook 
myself a feed.” I had no gun on my 
saddle as it was in the cabin. My horse, 
not liking the looks of the bear, wanted 
to go in another direction. So after the 
bear had walked down into the timber 
I went into cabin, got my rifle and fol- 
lowed him about 200 yards into the tim- 
ber, the bear still walking on his hind 
legs carrying my belongings. I did this 
bear a dirty trick—I shot him in the 
back with a .85 Remington. selieve 
me, I wanted that slab of bacon and 
cook stove. 

I shot another bear late one evening 
while with an Indian boy. I hit him 
high on top of the head. He raised on 
his hind legs and walked about holding 
his head with both front paws. The 
Indian boy laughed and said, “he sure 
make some big talk.’”” He was just like 
a wild Irishman that had been hit over 
the head with a club. After watching 
his maneuvers for a few minutes, I shot 
him again and killed him. He was the 






all 


the teeth showed on that side o 
mouth, and the skin was absolutely n 
good, being all scarred and cut to piece: 

The saddest thing that I ever saw i: 
grizzly hunting was while guiding Alex 
ander Brown of Rosemont, Pa., whil: 
hunting on the headwaters of th 
Genere River in Yukon Ter. One da: 
Mr. Brown and I were hunting shee; 
and were sitting down eating our lunch 
I was looking at some sheep with 
glasses when I saw three bears about 
two miles away, and at once we started 
after them. The wind was in their fa 
vor, so we had to make a detour around 
on the north side of a ridge to get the 
wind in our favor. To our surprise, 
just before we reached said ridge | 
looked up and saw all three bears com- 
ing right to us on a high lope. There 
was a mother, a two-year-old club and 
a smaller cub. Conditions were against 
us, wind in their favor and they on 
higher ground than we, but time and 
distance were both getting shorter every 
second. I had no gun, so told Mr. 




















THIS BEAR WAS KILLED ON ROAN CREEK, COLO., OCT. 28, 1906, BY HARRY WHITNEY WHILE 
HUNTING WITH CHAS. BAXTER AND HIS UNCLE. 


oldest warrior that I have ever seen. 
Did not have a tusk on upper or lower 
jaw. One ear had been bitten off, one 
eye knocked out or scratched out and 
the upper lip or right side was gone, so 

















THREE GRIZZLIES PRACTICALLY WHERE THEY FELL. 


CREEK, YUKON TER., IN 1913, 


KILLED IN A SNOWSTORM ON HARRIS 


BY ROCHESTER SLAUGHTER AND DICK ELKINS 
WHILE HUNTING WITH CHAS. BAXTER, GUIDE. 





Brown (he a very poor shot) that he 
had better get busy. He opened fire at 
about 150 yards. I told him to knock 
the old one first. The first shot struck 
the ground right in front of the mother, 
and all three raised on their hind legs 
and began to sniff the air, trying to 
wind us, so I knew they had not smelt 
us. The next shot hit her thru the front 
foot, and say, that was when the show 
started. He fired several more shots 
without a hit; but every time a bullet 
hit the ground around them they were 
all right there digging up the ground, 
biting the earth and throwing rocks 
twenty to tnirty feet into the air. It 
was a wild sight. After he had fired 
fourteen shots he killed the mother and 
in six more shots he killed the two-year- 
old. The little cub, as soon as the 
mother fell, ran to her dead body and 
laid on it and cried as piteously as any 
human baby could for its mother. It 
laid there whining and crying until we 
advanced within twenty feet. I told Mr. 
Brown that it was a shame, and he 
agreed with me that it was the most 
piteous thing he had ever experienced 
in his contact with animal life. The 
little cub’s eyes were green, he was so 
full of hate for us, and I do believe that 
he would have attacked us if we had 
gone any closer. I told Mr. Brown that 
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we did not want to lose any of our 
elothes or hide and that he had better 
shoot it; so he did and he finished the 
sig with tears in his eyes, and in that 

» had company, for I was crying, too. 

he little cub had out-gamed us at our 
own game. 

The nerviest thing I ever 
grizzly bear was while hunting 
for camp when we were out of it. 


did with a 
meat 
There 


had been some Indians hunting a few 
days before close to my camp. They 


wounded a calf moose, and it got away 
from them and died. One evening, 
shortly after I took a .22 automatic Win- 
chester rifle and went out to get some 
grouse or ptarmigan, and while hunting 
around thru a pateh of willows I 
bumped right into the dead calf moose, 
with a big grizzly lying on top of it. 
The bear had the calf covered up with 
dirt and moss. I was so close—not over 
fifteen steps—that I did not realize the 
danger, so started the .22 Automatic 
bullets right into his throat and chest, 
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pick and their cooking utensils over his 

neck in a pack sack, and in throwing 

off all his belongings he made so much 

racket with pans, cans and pots that 

the bear took fright when right on top 

of them and ran away. After the do- 

ings were over they made a search to 

find out what had caused the bear to 

treat them as he did, and they found a 

dead sheep that either he or another 

animal had killed, and he was using on 

it when they came up. No doubt if the ® 

man with the gun had not made so much 

noise with pots and pans the bear would 

have torn his partner 
Now I have picked out what I con- 

sider the four most interesting incidents 

I have experienced while hunting 

grizzly bears—the largest, funniest, sad- 

dest and most dangerous—and hope it 

will make a good story with a little of 

your help. I have noted many other 

interesting things about bears and if I 

were a writer I would touch some of 

them up, but in a more truthful fashion 

















to pieces. 








A CARIBOU OF 64-IN. 
ON HARRIS CREEK, Y. T, 


as fast as I could pull the trigger, and 
was astonished at the sixth shot to see 
Mr. Bear lunge head first towards me 
off the top of his cache, roll over on his 
back with all four legs in the air stone 
dead. It all happened so quick and un- 
expected that I did not get nervous un- 
til it was all over, and then I sure had 
spell of ague. My knees knocked to- 
sether for ten minutes after the expe- 
and I was nervous for two hours 
However, I believe when I came 
up on the bear so close that if I should 
turned and ran he would have 
civen chase and caught me and tore me 
to pieces. I think that the Lord had his 
arm around my neck that evening for 
lie was surely with me. I know of 
ir having killed an Indian under sim- 
ilar conditions close to this same place, 
and I know of another where a 
hear attacked two prospectors on the 
Duke River in the Kluane Lake district. 


rience 


after, 


hive 


ease 


They were going along up this river 
ith packs on their backs. The man 


in front heard rocks rolling, and looking 

Saw a bear coming at him with its 
outh wide open. He ealled to his 
behind, who had the gun, to 
ot. The gun man had a gold pan, 


BEAM AND 65 POINTS, KILLED BY ROCHESTER SLAUGHTER, 
IN 1912, WITH MR. BAXTER AS GUIDE. 



























than some of our noted writers adopt 
in dealing with the animal kingdom. 
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MRS. BURNHAM, OF CALIFORNIA, 
BURNHAM, IN THE CASSIAR 


WHO, WHILE HUNTING WITH 
DISTRICT, B. C., KILLED THIS 


HER HUSBAND, FRED K. 
BEAUTIFUL CARIBOU. 
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WHY? 


Chauncey Thomas 


Silent, subtle, and serene; 

Cool, courteous and clean; 

Fate, Apache, and noblesse oblige; 

Massive, passive; sleep and wait; 

So be it, for this too shall pass. 

Head of ice, face of clay, 

Heart of fire, hand of iron; 

Give to right, slip to left; 

Give like wax; but hold the stamp 

To faintest hair and scratch. 

Store the blow like sleeping spring; 

Feel the way like snake or stream— 

Blind thing that you are. 

Leap from slit-eyed slumber; 

Sink the fang, then sink back again. 

What can kill a shadow 2 

Seal against a seeping, worming pressure ? 

And on hills where fire and flood are help- 
ess. 

What is wear-proof? Do not break it; 

Balance one against another; 

Sway the fraction scales with feathers; 

Levers could not move it. 

Finger tips the clenched fist balks. 

Melted, steel can go where it cannot, tempered-- 

Then chill to more than temper. 

Patient waters enter rock; then freeze with split- 
ting shock, 

And float it all away. 

Endless, penless; oil and wedge; 

Trickling stream and not the plow— 

From wand to hammer, and hammer back to 
wand, 

So rose we from the clod. 

Vicious, venomous and vindictive, 

Did not rise above the snake. 

For Man the Supreme Law is the Human 
Herd. 

Fight the engine, Fool? Oh, no. 

Dust the bearing, soap the rail, 

There it pants, a helpless thing. 

Trap and hamstring, snare and lime, 

Saves the club and gets the hide. 

Walk and camp, and walk again; 

Ends the leaping, stops the trail. 

Sleep on floating river crosses mountains; 

Gnawing coals cut the log; 

Why whack and scrape, drag and lug, 

When a touch will roll it there? 

The owl, silent eagle of the night, 

And sheathed in silence, 

Wafts upon his own with feathered talons; 

And at booming noon is deep in slumberous 


shade. 


Be a brawler in the tumult—No. 

Go slumber silently aside— 

And slay the breathless victor with a breath. 

A ray of light goes from star to star, 

That no bridge of iron can ever know; 

The feathered arrow purrs beyond the bristling 
lance; 

The smashing ax is far behind, 

And the bestial club is used for fire— 

But a dot of ink can end them all. 

And the silent void is even more than that. 

The spaceless sphere around all things turning, 

Around which all things turn, 

And turning ever within itself, 

The slow swirl of Time and Change 

Whose every part is its own hub, 

Tho clawed by every cog of it, 

And batted from Space to Space by oblivious 
spokes,— 

You cannot jam that Rimless Wheel, 

So better pluck it, or be broken on it. 

Why fret and fry, and stew and sweat ?— 

Pain is but excess pleasure; 

Vice, virtue carried to extreme; 

Worry, wishing too intent; 

Conscience, fear of punishment; 

You can neither help nor hinder; 

Take it calmly as it comes. 

If down you go, ‘tis but your Fate 

Writ when the first stars were lit. 

The head can turn the race the heel has lost. 

Furred wolverine and slippery bowfin 

Down the Ages pulse unchanged, 

Passed saurian bulk in armor, 

Long since mired in stone. 

The lash a hangman’s rope would make; 

But ’ware lest you hang in the wrong end of it. 

One’s life is a strange odd thing, 

But it fills its place, 

And every crack and cranny of it, too, 

Like nothing else in all the Universe could do. 

Like a single letter in an endless tale, 

One’s life is unique—Like all things else. 

Curb the impulse; do not plan; 

Watch the ever running Stream of Time, 

With the patience of a tree; 

Passing Things are food and fire, 

To the Watcher on the Bank— 

Why strain and starve upon the Cliff ? 

Who can say what is ’round the upper bend ? 

Good and Bad, ’ tis all in One; 

But good with bad it must ever be— 

And good and bad is just the same— 

The only difference is in Thee. 
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Over my desk is hung a_two-foot 
length of moosewood, deep-scored by 
the teeth of some monarch of the bar- 
rens, and, barring photographs, the only 
souvenir I have of a trip that can be 
equaled by few and beaten by none, so 


far as game fish is concerned. Rather 
a mixed-up introduction, but my im- 


pressions of the trip are evenly divided 
between appreciation of the fishing and 
anticipation of the head of heads that 
is surely coming home with me next 
fall. 

We left Boston the evening of May 
16th, and noon of the next day found 
us in St. John, N. B. But before I go 
farther let me introduce Runty, Slats 
and the Major, who have been making 
this same trip for many springs, and 
who could tell you more about their pet 
neck of the woods than I, but who lack 
time for the attempt. St. John is a 
luxury of the trip, as the route via 
Calais, Maine, is quicker, but we were 
in no hurry, and it is an excellent place 
to refit and have a farewell dinner be- 
fore entering the wilderness. The aft- 
ernoon was spent going over tackle 
boxes and in a descent in force upon 
the sporting goods stores which deplet- 
ed our pocketbooks before we even got 
started. Next morning we crossed over 
on the ferry to West St. John and took 
the train for LePreaux. The whole 
trip was a sort of annual reception for 
my companions, who knew every porter, 
customs officer and trainman on the 
way, and many and hearty were the 
good wishes that were showered upon 
us. The train was a combination 
freight and passenger, and the roadbed 
can’t be very much of an expense to 
the Canadian Pacific, but when Slats 
called me out on the rear platform and 
showed me line after line of moose 
tracks in the mud along the roadbed, 
I wouldn’t have traded my seat in that 
rickety old train for the whole Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad. 

LePreaux at 4 p. m., and Sam Staf- 
ford all hitched up to take us in. We 
had a room reserved in Sam’s hospita- 
ble dwelling, where we left our city 
duds, and it was a rough-looking out- 
fit that reported for duty. Runty and 
the Major elected to ride in with the 
grub wagon, while Slats and I struck 
off thru the woods on a short cut. It 
was seven miles in to the lake, Seven- 
Mile Lake, by the way, and, as we are 
hoth somewhat long in the legs, we hit 
a spanking gait that quickly put the 
miles behind us. In ten minutes we 
saw our first moose sign, and I am per- 


fectly safe in saying that from that 
tine until we reached the camp we 
were never entirely out of sight of 


moose droppings of varying stages of 
freshness. Bear and deer sign were 
plentiful, too, but we were in Charlotte 
County, the greatest moose country in 
the world, and the moose was king, and 
no question about it. We stopped on a 
little plateau about half way in for a 
look around, and to wait for the wagon. 
There was nothing between us and the 
Bay of Fundy, eighteen miles away, 
and the air was like wine as we filled 
our lungs, and told each other how good 
it was to be alive and there. Camp was 
reached without incident and our duffle 

packed and carted into the house in 

ie for supper. 

Let me explain here that the camp 


’ went into was a regular camp—not 
these 


one of electric-lighted, steam- 


Into the Moose Country for Salmon 


J. M. Aman 


heated abominations, nor yet a tent, but 
a comfortable frame house, with a huge 
fireplace and cots that seemed like 
heaven after a long day on the lake. 
The three gentlemen whose aliases I 
have before mentioned own it and many 
hundred acres of virgin forest along the 
shores of the lake, with never a “No 
Trespass” sign on it. The house itself 
is set on the shore of the lake, with a 
large birch grove on three sides, the 
bright green o1 the birches forming a 
most beauufu: contrast to the deeper 
shade of the pine, spruce and hemlock 
of the deep woods. 

AS a newcomer, I was all too anxious 
to wet a line that evening, but the rest 
would not hear of it. We sat on the 
veranda until dark, and I was regaled 
with the choicest selection of fish sto- 
ries ever produced for the edification 
of a greenhorn, and the strange part of 
it was that later events proved every 
one of them true. I had made various 
trips to the different lakes in Maine 
and New Hampshire, but had never 
caught enough fish to consider myself 
a fisherman, and I could not realize 
that I had at last hit the place where 
all the fish stories come true. 

Dawn found me stirring, but the oth- 
ers refused to move until 8 o’clock. It 


mon. 2a would not have lost that fish 
for a great deal, particularly in view 
of the generosity of my companion, and 
I found my hands full every minute. 
There was no sulking about him. Three 
times I had him near the boat, when a 
sight of it would send him tearing off 
in a mad panic, and again would start 
the slow foot-by-foot gain of the line. 
It was just twenty minutes from ‘the 
time he was hooked to the sweep of the 
landing net. He was lightly hooked 
thru the cartilage of the upper jaw, and 
I was congratulated on landing him. 
Right then and there I was broken 
into the only law of the camp. Runty 
took that fish, unhooked him and 
tossed him back into the water, the 
while explaining to me that they kept 
no fish tnat was brought to the boat un- 
injured. This, to my mind, is the best 
rule I have ever heard of, altho one that 
would hardly be possible in any of the 
‘amps I had previously visited, where 
the who.e population turned out to ex- 
claim over a catch of two or three fair- 
sized fish. I read recently of a fishing 
trip that netted two men (I hesitate to 
eall them anglers) 263 trout in eight 


days. I could not help but wonder how 
many of these trout these two men 
made use of and how many of them 

















CAMP LEPREAUX. 


was 10 before they were ready to put 
a boat into tne water, a time when all 
my previous experience told me the 
fishing was over for the day, and I am 
sure my aisappointment showed itself 
plainly on my face. I went out with 
Runty and Slats, the latter rowing. We 
all had steel rods, with light lines and 
two hooks, rigged one above the other. 
Worms were the only bait used, and 
either a gold or silver spinner. Prece- 
dent demanded that we catch the first 
fish off Salmon Rock, and five minutes’ 
trolling found us opposite it. Sure 
enough, there was the first one waiting 
for us. Runty’s rod swept back, his 
reel singing the grand old song of the 
fighting fish, and a silver savage flashed 
clear of the water three times in quick 
succession in a vain effort to clear the 
hook. Now, Runty wanted that fish, 
and wanted him badly, but it was typi- 
cal of the man that he passed me his 
rod and insisted that I take it and have 
the honor of landing the first. It was 
no time for argument, and in no time 
at all I was having a fine sample of 
the mettle of a Seven-Mile Lake sal- 


were thrown away. Would it have 
spoiled their trip to have returned to 
the water the fish they could not use, 
thereby furnishing sport for others and 
more fish for the future? I suppose it 
would. Some men are built that way. 
Let me say right here that not a fish 
rotted in camp with us. Sometimes we 
had to crowd the mourners a little and 
have fish three times a day, and once 
we had to have Sam take out a box to 
his family, but no fish we kept was 
wasted. We brought into camp 201 
fish—salmon and _ square tails—and 
when I repeat that we only kept the 
injured fish, my readers will have some 
idea of the sport to be found on this 
lake. Every night the tally was made 
on the wall of the living room, along- 
side of similar tallies for twenty years 
back, and with due ceremony. 

That first morning we came home 
with four square tails and two salmon. 
The Major, in spite of his solitary state 
and having to both pull and fish, got 
his hook into thirty beauties, and was 
forced to bring in quite a few—so 
many, in fact, that fishing was over for 
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TROUT BROOK BELOW THE 


the day, as our ice box was full. 
Next day the Major and I rowed to 
the lower end of the lake, went ashore 
and tramped northward thru the woods 
to Hanson Lake. An hour or so devel- 
oped the fact that Hanson had nothing 
to offer that we could not get nearer 
home, and we returned, fishing our way 
up the lake and getting all we needed 
for the larder. A subsequent trip to 
Scott Lake and we had the same story 
to tell, so the balance of the time was 
spent on old Seven-Mile, and never did 
it fail us. There were fish to be caught 
at any time of day in any part of this 
lake, and there was a battle royal in 
every fish. While I am on this point 
I may say that we caught none of the 
fourteen-pound salmon that are occa- 
sionally brought into the Maine camps; 
our fish seldom went over four pounds, 
never below two, but “the sport’s the 
thing,” and bountiful sport there was 
for the seeking. 
Seven-Mile Lake is 
Charlotte County and half in Mus- 
quash County. It flows into the cele- 
brated Musquash River, which reaches 
the Bay of Fundy a trifle to the north 
of the LePreaux River, and still farther 
north of Bonnie River, which latter 
stream is supposed to furnish the best 
salmon fishing in the entire district. 
We did not try it, being contented with 
our own. We did, however, spend a 
day on the little stream between Seven- 
Mile and the Musquash after brook 
trout, but our rods were a little heavy 
for this sport, and the fish so plentiful 
that I pulled a mess out of a pool below 
the logging dam almost as _ fast 
Runty could take them off the 
Properly equipped, this stream would 
furnish a very welcome diversion from 
tne salmon and square tails of the lake. 
The third morning in camp Slats an- 
nounced that he thought it was time he 


went “gummin’,” so he and I started off. 


located «half in 


as 


line. 


Gummin’ consists first in finding the 
large lumps of gum exuded from the 


spruce, and second in either scrambling 
up the tree to get them or knocking 
them off with a long pole. In an hour 
or so we had our pockets full, and from 
that day on spruce gum was our regular 
chew. That afternoon we fished again. 
Next morning Slats, who was the camp 


naturalist, decided he was going to 
spend the day in the woods. I went 


with him, and it was a day well spent. 
Ten minutes’ walk from camp we heard 
a rustling in the bushes and out walked 
a cow moose and her calf. They were 
in the least alarmed by our pres- 


not 
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ence, and surveyed us from a distance 
of not over fifty feet for some moments. 
Then they started off in a leisurely 
manner and did not break into a trot 
until we shouted and clapped our 
hands. It is considered good medicine 
to leave a cow with her calf strictly 
alone, but these two were very peace- 
ably inclined. These were the first 
moose we saw, but from this time on 
we never saw less than one a day, either 
grazing on a barren hillside, wading in 
the lily pads on the lake shore, or in 
the bush. The Major, who knows this 
district as his own door yard, estimated 
there must be twenty moose within a 
mile of camp, and the number we saw 
amply bore him out. 

But to continue our walk. An hour 
took us to the foot of Bald Mountain, 
not really a mountain at all, but the 
rockiest high hill I have ever climbed. 
In many places we had to literally 
swarm up the rocks, seeking for holds 
for our hands and feet. An hour’s hard 
climbing brought us to the top, consid- 
erably used up, and we flung ourselves 
down on the moss to get our breath. 
It is the highest elevation within a 
good many miles, and we could look out 
over the bay in the distance to the 
island of Grand Manan, which must be 
a good tuirty miles away. The view 
was magnificent. At our feet sprawled 
Seven-Mile Lake, and with the glasses 
we could just make out our two fisher- 
men. South of us we could see the 
meandering LePreaux River, all the way 


from the flowage to the bay. 
sides stretched mile 
inhabited wilderness, burned-over pine 
barren, with the new growth just be. 


On all 
after mile of un- 


ginning to cover the scars, and the 
heavy green of the woods that had es. 
caped the fires. It was ideal moose 
ecuntry, and I got busy with the glasses 
to see if I couird not pick one up. The 
first one I saw was browsing away 
from us and came out of a little ravine 
into full sight. He was probably a 
mile to the east of us. We watched him 
for fully fifteen minutes until he dis. 
appeared into some heavy brush. Alto- 
gether we picked up four in about two 
hours, any one of which would have 
furnished an exciting stalk and a com- 
paratively easy shot. Of course at this 
season they are hornless, and it is al- 
most impossible to distinguish the males 
from the females. We were told, how- 
ever, that females were plentiful and 
males slightly less so. Good heads are 
scarce, comparatively, but a man who 
was not too fussy should get a very 
creditable head in two or three days’ 
hunting. I was guaranteed a head in 
twenty-four hours by a local guide, and 
this seems very possible, judging from 
the number of animals we saw when 
we were not hunting at all and spent 
little time in the woods. The license, 
I believe, is $50. 

So the days passed. We caught fish 
when and where we wanted to. Whole 
days were devoted to exploring old tote 
roads and grown-over trails. Abandoned 
lumber camps were visited and _ boat 
loads of scrap lumber towed home for 
the fire. Hours were spent watching 
the wild life—moose, porcupines, birds 
of all sorts and an occasional bear. 
This district has been untouched since 
the lumbering operations were discon- 
tinued, about ten years ago. No one 
walks the old trails or fishes the hidden 
lakes. Since the war hunting has prac- 
tically come to a standstill, and game 
of all sorts has almost reached its ‘orig- 
inal abundance. Partridge alone are 
scarce, owing, no doubt, to the excep- 
tional winter and the law regulations 


placed on them for several years, Rab- 
bits have disappeared entirely. Last 
year my companions noticed a_ sort 


of fungoid growth on the tips of their 
ears, and this year not a one was to 
be seen, where formerly they swarmed. 
The supposition is that an epidemic 
has killed them off, and it would be 
interesting to hear from someone 
better versed than we are on this 
subject. Porcupines, the clowns of the 
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animal world, have reached the propor- 
tions of a plague, and a bounty has 
been placed on them. We had one who 
lived under the camp and was provided 
with a bountiful subsistence in the 
shape of fisnheads. He grew so fat he 
could seldom be induced to move, and 
was the butt of all the camp jokes. We 
did not kill him, as we felt that as a 
seavenger he had justified his existence. 

We broke camp at dawn on the four- 
teenth day, loaded our duffel on the 
wagon, and reached LePreaux in plenty 
of time to catch “The Bullet,” as we 
affectionately termed the combination 
that made the daily run—fifty-eight 
miles to St. Stephens in something less 
than five hours. It is worthy of note 
that both the United States and Canad- 
ian customs officials were uniformly 
courteous, considerate and _ helpful. 
Being witnin the Canadian draft age, 
I had anticipated all kinds of difficulty 
in getting out of the country, but a let- 
ter from the chief of police at home, 
with a signed photograph attached, was 
all that I needed, and at no time was 
there a delay of more than a couple of 
minutes. We crossed the bridge to 
Calais, Maine, made the train, and 
awoke next morning once more at home. 

To my companions, all princes of the 
Tribe of True Sportsmen, it was an old 
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THE AUTHOR WITH FIRST DAY’S CATCH. 


story always new. To me, it was the 
trip of trips; one that will stand out 
clear and high above all others. I do 
not know the Western hunting grounds, 
but have seen something of the East 
from Hudson Bay to Florida, and the 


palm surely goes to Charlotte County, 
N. B. For the fall I have a dream of 
a Sheard gold bead on a tawny shoul- 
der, the slam-bang of a .35 auto., and 
a head to mount over the chewed stick 
of moosewood. 


A Deer and Lion Hunt in Colorado 


California Park is situated in North- 
western Colorado, close up to the Wyo- 
ming line. This park is something like 
six miles long by three wide and 
reaches an elevation of between 8,000 
and 9,000 feet. A part of the land has 
been filed upon by homesteaders and a 
few of the claims have been patented, 
but when Jack Gray and I were there 
a few years ago on a hunt, all were de- 
serted; and during our stay in that sec- 
tion, we made good use of one of the 
cabins belonging to a claim near the 
foot of Sand Mountain. The Park is 
hemmed in by four peaks. To the west 
lie the Bear’s Ears Peak; to the north 
is Sugar Loaf, and to the east, Sand 
Mountain. Pilot Knob, with its unde- 
veloped anthracite regions, lies a few 
miles to the south. 

I had fine sport with rod and gun on 
the above trip, but the main event, and 
one which might have ended disastrous- 
ly, was our encounter with mountain 
lions. 

The day after our arrival in the park, 
Jack Gray, the guide, and I were out 
on foot looking ~ a deer. We had left 
camp about 3 p. m. and, after tramping 
around for ne ate three hours without 
securing a shot, we had _ started for 
camp, Jack in the lead. On rounding a 
point of rock we almost ran into a fat, 
two-prong buck, nibbling away at the 
leaves of a clumb of buck brush. The 
young buck did his best to get into tim- 
ber, but a bullet from my Winchester 
caught him in the neck before he had 
gone thirty yards. After drawing the 
animal, we hung it up by the hind legs 
to the large, lower limb of a spruce, in- 


tending to go back for it in the morn- 
ing and pack it down to camp. 

That night at camp we were awak- 
ened by a commotion among the dogs, 
which were chained to a big spruce back 
of the cabin; 


but, after going out and 
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looking around, and finding nothing un- 
usual, we went back to bed. 

The following morning we were up 
before sunrise. Jack went out to look 
after the horses of which there were 
three; and two burros. I was getting 
breakfast. Glancing out of the door, I 
saw the horses coming in on the run, 
Jack riding Tony and leading Nickel; 
but I was able to see only one burro. 
Jack called to me to hurry “chuck” 
while he ran over and looked after the 
dogs; that he would be in in a few min- 
utes and tell me what he had found 
down at the spring. 

At breakfast I was informed that one 
of the burros had been killed and partly 
eaten by a mountain lion, and that, 
judging from the tracks, it must have 
been a big one. Jack explained that he 
had taken these two burros with him 
on his pack trips for the last six years, 
and that they had never needed hob- 
bling; a handful of oats once a day had 
always kept them near camp. Jack said 
he had trained these burros himself— 
trained them to travel right up with 
the horses and, as he said, it would be 
difficult to replace “Old Jinny.” 

Hurriedly, we saddled Nickel and 
Tony, and leading the dogs rode down 
to where lay all that was left of the 
faithful burro. ‘“He’s a big one,” said 
the guide after again examining the 
lion’s tracks; “an old male, I'll bet a 
hat.” Here were game signs in plenty, 
and judging from the amount of flesh 
consumed, the animal would not go far 
before taking to a tree. 

The five dogs, two hounds and three 
airedales, were unchained, and away 
they all went on the trail with Old 
Crook in the lead. The sun was just 
clearing the tree-tops to the south of 
Sand Mt. The morning was crisp with 
frost here and there and the early 
breeze was full of the smell of the pines. 


A stretch of open country was before 
us, and on horseback we easily kept 
up with the dogs. The chase was on. 
Our horses were fresh, the morning was 
perfect and Old Crook’s voice could be 
heard for miles. Soon, just ahead of us 
stretched a belt of aspens with here 
and there a spruce, a reminder that we 
were at the edge of the park and that 
we were about to begin the ascent of 
one of the peaks. The ground, too, be- 

‘ame rougher, but the horses were so 
<a to this kind of work that we were 
soon above the aspens and into the 
spruce entirely, where much fallen tim- 
ber was encountered and progress be- 
came slow. The pack, too, gained quite 
a lead on us. At times it seemed we 
must abandon the horses and go ahead 
on foot, and I’m not sure but that we 
should have done so. I was busily en- 
gaged in trying to steer Tony over a 
mass of fallen timber with snags a foot 
or two long when, all at once, Jack 
called back to me that the lion was 
treed; he knew it was because “that 
note in Vid Crook’s voice meant ‘treed’ 
every time.” 

We couldn’t ride quite to the tree 
around which we saw the leaping forms 
of the dogs. The tree was a very large 
spruce located on the side of a little 
hollow opposite to that on which we 
had left the horses, so that, before cross- 
ing over, I got a very good view of the 
big cat; also, I took several exposures 
from this point with my camera, but for 
some unaccountable reason not one de- 
cent picture did 1 get on the whole trip. 
The cat was standing upright on a 
large limb close to the trunk of the tree 
and probably sixty feet from the ground. 
It was looking down at the dogs, two of 
which were trying to climb the tree. 
Crossing over, I reached a point perhaps 
fifty yards from the base of the tree 
but on much higher ground, where I 
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could plainly see the lion, and, aiming 


for the heart, I fired. Down it came 
without so much as a cry or struggle, 
merely bumping along from limb to limb 
like a log. Jack had tried to hold the 
dogs back, but two of the airedales 
broke away from him and were ready 
to receive the lion when it struck ground. 

I found after examination that my 
aim had not been very true, the bullet 
tearing a hole thru the base of the neck 
and pulverizing two or three of the 
vertebrae; but it was a very fatal shot. 
After removing the hide, I looked at my 
watch and found that exactly three 
hours had elapsed since we left the 
cabin early that morning preparatory 
to taking up the chase. 

As I wanted to adjust my camera, and 
load it, Jack said he would take the 
horses and go over for the buck we had 
killed the evening before, the lion havy- 
ing led us up in the same general direc- 
tion as the tree in which the venison 
had been left hanging. Jack said he 
would be back inside of an hour. I had 
just finished work on my picture box 
and was snapping a few of the nearby 
peaks, when I heard the report of a 
gun. I waited around for probably an 
hour longer before I saw the guide com- 
ing thru the timber leading both horses, 
the remains of the buck on one horse 
and another mountain lion on the other. 
This lion was a cub, not quite full 
grown. Kut wiuut had happened to our 
venison? The “saddle” was considerably 
chewed up and one ham was all but 
missing. Jack answered the above 
query on our way down to camp. 

After leaving me he had proceeded 
on horseback to within a hundred yards 
of where we had cached the deer. Here 
he had to leave the horses and, taking 
his gun, he climbed up in the direction 


of the tree in which the venison was 
hung. Twenty feet below this tree was 


an old log, against which he leaned the 
gun, and stepping nearer, he suddenly 
came to a halt. Something was wrong 


here. The choice cuts of the venison 
Jjhad been largely eaten away by some 


marauder, the nature of which the guide 
was soon to find out. He was just 
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‘In the Realm of the Sourdough,’’ by J. As McGuire 











We are at last able to definite- 
ly announce the publication of 
the above story, which will be- 
gin with our July number and 
run about six months. As pre- 
viously indicated, it is an ac- 
count of the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History’s expedition 
to Alaska and Yukon Territory 
last summer and fall, during 
which twenty-seven specimens of 
moose, caribou, sheep and goats 
were collected for that institu- 
tion. No fictional or fanciful 
digressions are made from the 
plain truth; in other words, it is 
intended to be an_ instructive 
narrative rather than a painted 
portrayal of the wonderful White 
River Country of Alaska and 
Yukon Territory. Therefore, it 
should be of deep interest to all 
big game hunters, sportsmen and 
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the 


white 


Brownie and Longley, Alaskan packers, 
a specimen of 
cured by the museum party. 


sheep se- 


travelers. Some sixty-odd photo- 
graphs taken by the author will 
be used to illustrate the story. 
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Jack 
never before been so completely upset 
or rather he expressed it in the follow- 
“Tll tell you son, I was 
I was like the boy 
who scattered his marbles and couldn’t 
I stood there for one 
long minute gapin’ at that brute, I want 


the carcass 
when ‘Wo-ow,” and directly above him 
was an ill-mannered cat literally spit- 
said he had 


’ 


to tell you; and there he was snarlin’ 
and battin’ his eves at me.” 
Pulling himself together, or, as Jack 


would say, “collectin’ his marbles,’ he 
backed down to where his Winchester 
was leaning against the log, grabbed it 
up, and, with a_ well-placed bullet, 
brought the offender to earth. 

As stated before, this was a 
lion. An old one, I am told, would 
hardly have tackled meat which it had 
not killed. This animal had crawled 
out on the limb, eaten its fill, and then 
settled down near the trunk for a doze. 
It rather resented the hunter’s intrusion, 
yet it was too full to make an attack 
or even to attempt a get-away. 


young 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 


voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 











How to Tell a Smallmouth From a 
Largemouth. 


By O. W. Smith. 


Perhaps every angler is acquainted 
with the salient characteristics of the 
two basses, by which even a tyro can 
differentiate between them. However, 
even at the risk of being tedious, I wish 
to go into the matter somewhat exhaus- 
tively and particularly. To me it is 
passing strange that so many fishermen 
believe that there are more than two 

















TROUBLE! 


basses: that a “green bass,” or a “lake 
bass,” as the case may be, is something 
other than a smallmouth or largemouth. 

Recently I accepted an invitation to 
fish with a man who knew of a lake 
“alive with green bass.” I surely en- 
joyed the day, the fishing was great, 
but do you suppose that I could con- 
vince my new-found friend that his 
“green bass” were nothing more or less 
than deeply colored smallmouth? Not 
on your life. Why, that man could point 
out differences between his fish and the 
book smallmouth that would turn a hair- 
Splitting scientist green with envy. Not 





only did his fish differ in color, shape 
and scales, they also differed in habits 
and fighting ability. I left him—bearing 
a fine string of smallmouth—firmly con- 
vinced in his own mind that he had dis- 
covered a bass unknown to science. 
What can you do under such circum- 
stances? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Perhaps it is possible to convince a 
woman against her will, we have it on 
good authority that it is, but it is abso- 
lutely out of the question to overrule 
the preconceived notions and prejudices 
of a dyed-in-the-wool angler. A leopard 
may change his spots but never an an- 
gler his prejudgments. 

As to which of the two basses, small- 
mouth or largemouth, were the parent 
form I will leave the evolutionist to de- 
termine: sufficient for me, we have two 
fish swimming under the highly satisfac- 
tory name of bass, fish second to none 
in the annals of ichthyie literature. 
Later I hope to give our readers a paper 
on their respective fighting qualities, 
regarding which there is some diverg- 
ence of opinion. 

Take the largemouth, for instance, the 
fish with a mouth opening supposed to 
extend beyond the eye; yet I have taken 
two largemouth in which the maxillary 
barely reached a vertical line drawn 
downward from the eye—a la small- 
mouth. “How did I know my capture 
was a largemouth?” The question is a 
fair one and the answer is easy. The 
body seales were large, while there were 
but ten rows upon the cheek; now a 
smallmouth wears much smaller body 
seales, while the examining angler can 
count full seventeen rows upon the 
cheek. The mere fact that twenty 
years of careful observation and record 
has produced only two individuals with 
mouth openings extending to the eye 
and not beyond—exceptions to prove the 
rule—is enough to satisfy the fisherman 
that the size of the mouth is a safe 
diagnostic feature. There is too a 
slight tho noticeable difference in the 
dorsal fins of the two species. In the 
largemouth the dorsal is low, deeply 
notched, with ten stiff spines and 
twelve or thirteen soft rays; the dorsal 
of the smallmouth is not so high nor 
as deeply notched, and while carrying 
ten stiff spines, has from thirteen to 
fifteen rays. The anal fin of the large- 
mouth, which is larger than the dorsal, 
has three spines and ten or eleven soft 
rays: the smallmouth upon the other 
hand while possessing the same number 
of stiff spines, three, wears twelve to 
thirteen rays. 

Let me say here that the only satis- 
factory way of studying a fish is with 
some dependable text, and notebook and 
pencil in hand. Too many anglers de- 
pend upon memory and pre-conceived 
notions as to what a given species looks 
like. Ask nine out of ten anglers to de- 






scribe a smallmouth for instance and 
they will be compelled to give up the 
task in disgust, or if they do attempt 
a description, no two of them will agree 
in the main particulars, and will lift 
the relatively unimportant matter of 
coloration into undue prominence. Mark 
what I say, have some good reliable 
text before you to act as a guide in 
description, and set everything down in 
black and white; furthermore, be sure 
you see what you think you see. When 
a student in college I was busy in the 
biological laboratory operating a micro- 

















A CHANCE TO GUESS: IS IT A LARGE 
MOUTH? 


scope, drawing what I had upon the 
slide. The old professor came along 
and gazed over my shoulders at the 
work: “Are you sure you see what you 
are drawing?’ he asked with a deep 
chuckle. Make your own application. 
As has already been pointed out and 
emphasized again and again in the 
Angling Department, the matter of color 
is not a diagnostic feature, nor indeed 
can be, as it is dependent to a great 
extent upon rater conditions and 
food; however, there are certain gen- 
eral color characteristics which it is 
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well worth our while to bear in mind. 

The color of the largemouth is (per- 
haps I ought to say should be) a dark 
green above, with greenish-silvery sides, 
fading into a milky-white on the belly. 
The young fish sport a blackish band 
along the sides from opercle to root of 
caudal fin, tho this line breaks up and 
grows paler with age, so the fisherman 
must not think he has discovered a new 
species of bass if he take a large (old) 
bigmouth in which the line scarcely ap- 
pears at all. The caudal fin or tail is 
pale at base, white on the edge and 
black between, tho these markings are 
not so characteristic with age, the part 
showing a uniform dull greenish tint. 
Three slanting, or oblique, lines, darker 
than the ground color, cross both opercle 
and cheek, while there is a dark splash 
almost at the point of the opercle. 
N. B.—These opercle lines do appear, 
and sometimes the plainly marked 
median line all but disappears, certain 
writers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Turning our attention to the small- 
mouth we find a general color of dull 
golden-green, a sort of living green, fad- 
ing to white on the belly. The lateral 
dark band never appears, but dark ver- 
tical bars, almost perch-like, do, espe- 
cially in young fish. These vertical 
bars crossing the sides of the fish, seem 
to be a gathering together of black 
blotches, and are nearly always present 
to a greater or less degree, tho of course 
in aged fish they may all but disappear. 
In some waters this marking is very dis- 
tinct, giving rise to the belief that the 
fish does not belong to either of the 
two species. The caudal fin of the 
smallmouth is yellow at the base and 
white at the tip, with dark area _ be- 
tween. Distinct golden-bronze lines ra- 
diate from the eye across the cheek, 
with one bar at least crossing the 
opercle, 

So much for the general coloration 
and markings of the two basses, and all 
would be well if they were constant, but 
unfortunately for the would-be-exact 
angler’s peace of mind he will discover 
all grades of coloration from deep green 
to straw, and he will be tempted to be- 
lieve that there are more than two 
varieties of fish; consequently, let him 
observe the size of the mouth and count 
the lines of scales upon the cheek: the 
former is nearly constant and the lat- 
ter absolutely so. Perhaps never will 
fishermen be satisfied that there are 
not peculiar “lake bass,” and “red-eyed 
bass,” for instance; but while the argu- 
ments rage pro and con, we will con- 
tinue catching the two fish, enjoying to 
the limit the great battle both put up. 
When the guide says that “Emily Lake” 
supplies “green bass,” smile and catch 
them, smallmouth or largemouth, as the 
case may be. 


Smallmouth Vs. Largemouth. 

Perhaps there is no single angling 
topic regarding which there is greater 
divergence of opinion than in the mat- 


ter of the combativeness of the two 
basses. Probably if a straw vote were 
cast, the smallmouth would be given 


first place, for there seems to be a well- 
grounded belief that he is more active, 
leaps from the water more often, and is 
possessed of greater staying powers. 
Now, I have no desire to run amuck 
amid popular notions just for the sake 
ot starting an argument, but after 
thirty years of careful study, observa- 
tion and record keeping, I am forced to 
the conclusion that the largemouth has 
not received a square deal. I firmly be- 
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HOME OF THE LARGE MOUTH. 
A fish would not be apt to be overly active here; but, oh, what a problem 
for the caster! 
lieve that the latter fish, ounce for and file. For thirty years I have been 


ounce and pound for pound, is as gamy 
as the smallmouth in the same sur- 
roundings. 

Let not the reader imagine that I re- 
gard my opinion as original: years ago 
Dr. James A. Henshall, Mr. Fred Math- 
er, and others came to the same con- 
clusion; says the former in “The Book 
of the Black Bass”: “But as the black 
bass is becoming better known, and fly- 
fishing for the species is being more 
commonly practiced, this unfair and un- 
merited comparison is fast dying out.” 
In the minds of the studious, record- 
keeping few perhaps, not with the rank 


more or less of a fish-student, record- 
ing my findings and writing for the out- 
door press, and I cannot see but that 
there is just as much prejudice in favor 
of the smallmouth today as when I be- 
gan the study. The opinion lingers, not 
because anglers are sheep-like, jumping 
where the one preceding him jumped, 
as a friend of mine believes, but as 
pointed out in the foregoing paragraph, 
because of the difference in the pre- 
ferred habitat of the two fish. We will 
find when we come to carefully study 
the habits of the small and largemouth, 
that the latter prefers cold water and 

















HOME OF THE SMALL MOUTH. 


(IN THEIR ENVIRONMENT A BASS WOULD FIGHT—LORD, 


HARRY, HOW HE WOULD FIGHT!) 
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will be found in swift running streams, 
while the former likes somewhat tepid 
water, rivers with sluggish currents and 
bayous. No experienced angler need to 
be told that fish found in the former 
environment will be more active than 
those found in the latter. So it falls 
out that when you do take a smallmouth 
from the latter habitat it is reasonably 
sure to be a logy individual, and “even 
a largemouth” from the former water 
will prove a fighter of parts. And both 
fish are sometimes taken from the same 
waters, a condition that has come about 
either thru the efforts of fish culturists 
or because of the roaming of individuals. 
You may set it down as a fact, however, 
that originally the smallmouth was the 
Northern fish and the largemouth the 
Southern. 

Another element in the problem of 
activity is size, the overly large fish is 
never overly active. Mere weight is 
not gameness. It would take consid- 
erable skill to land a twenty-pound cat- 
fish with a three-ounce fly-rod, not be- 
cause the catfish is such a gamey fellow, 
but because a fish of that weight would 
render light tackle non-effective. The 
real active bass is as a rule under three 
pounds in weight, and a cold water fish. 
There is as much difference between 
the large bass of Florida and those me- 
dium sized smallmouth of Northern 
United States and Lower Canada, as 
there is between the two climates. I 
have made a careful study of bass in 
regards to the relationship between 
fighting ability and size, and have come 
to the conclusion that for pure activity 
and spirit I will take the two-pound fish 
every time, either variety. Naturally a 
fish from a river with a medium swift 
current is going to appear to put up a 
greater fight than would the same bass 
in a lake or bayou, for the force of the 


- current is going to add just that amount 


of strength to the fish. Every bass fly- 
fisherman has had a fish run into a 
swift current and there put up a tackle- 
testing battle, causing the angler to 
imagine that he is contending with a 
weighty specimen, only to find after- 
ward that it was the smallest fish of 
the day. I think my statement stands, 
it is the medium-sized bass that puts 
up the spectacular fight; furthermore, 
from its method of fighting, the rodster 
can not tell whether it is a small or 
largemouth. 

There are certain streams and lakes 
in Wisconsin from which the angler 
will take both species of bass, and it 
has been one of the pleasures of my 
life to take out men who believe that 
they can tell the species by its method 
of doing battle. Invariably they have 
been compelled to confess that they 
were unable to name the fish until safe 
within the boat. Let no angler think 
that all virtues are bound up in the 
“red-eyed bass,” that he is any more a 
bass than is his largemouth brother. I 
prefer to catch smallmouth, because its 
preferred habitat is cold and moving 
water, while the other fish has a liking 
for dead water. In a given water, 
either or both for me. O. W. SMITH. 





The Plunker and the Fisherman. 
By “Ben Thar.” 


The “plunker,” as I see it, is the fel- 
low that uses more than one rod, sinkers 
in still water, two hooks on his line, 
and does a lot of other things, includ- 
ing chucking hunks of salmon eggs in 
the water where he and others are fish- 
ing. He will use, as said before, two 
or three rods and as many hooks on 
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each line and expect to catch trout. 
The writer, who uses one rod and one 
hook on his line, a very small one at 
that, does not use sinkers in still water. 
Of course one will have to use a sinker 
when there is a strong wind. Streams 
also demand a sinker, size depending on 
the current; it should be just heavy 
enough to keep the hook on the bottom. 
In other words, if you are “still” fish- 
ing, you should use sinkers, that is if 
the water is moving; otherwise not. 

In company of Ed Beck on the 25th 
of October I caught twenty-nine trout 
in Samish Lake, bringing home twenty- 
one that weighed fourteen pounds. On 
the 27th of October I caught twenty 
trout in the same lake whose total 
weight was twelve pounds. On the 








COLUMBINE. 


Now if I could unmake a star, 

Build it again just as you are, 

Sweet Columbine, your colors lent, 
Purple and white and gold all blent, 

In with your perfume and your grace, 
Your nodding, laughing, roguish face— 
Because you are the sweetest flower 
That e’er has decked God's earthly bower. 
Your heart is gold, of purest gold— 
I'd put you up where angels hold 

Stars in their arms. I know that you, 
My Columbine, are good and true; 
There with the Angels in the skies 
What would prevent you growing wise 
In all the things which now perplex 
My soul, the mysteries that vex— 

That “death is life, as life is death,” 
Just drawing out and in of breath? 


My star of hope! My Columbine, 
Lean down and let your radiance shine. 
I do not want a seraph’s wing— 

I am so earthly. How I cling 

To the green sod, the murmuring pine 
Where first I met thee, Columbine! 
But I am blind, I do not know 

The way, the time, the place to go; 

So all these things that baffle me 

You would soon solve and let me see. 


—Lulu B. Morgan. 




















29th of October I caught nine trout from 
the old red scow at the boat landing in 
Whatcom ake, one 16% and one 14% 
inches in length; the rest averaged 
10% inches. On all trips I used a ten- 
foot, 6%-oz. fly rod, a six-foot black 
leader tied to a No. 8 turned down eye 
Pennel Limerick hook. While I used 
both fresh and canned eggs, I caught 
as many on one as on the other. I used 
“chum”’—boiled up salmon eggs—to 
keep them around, yet did not feed 
them with large chunks of eggs as most 
lake fishermen do. If there were less 
feeding of trout in lakes the fisherman 
would have better success. Feeding 
trout is about the worst thing that you 
can do. 

Fish travel in schools as birds 
animals do in flocks and herds. They 
also have a leader that is boss of the 
bunch. If you want to catch trout, you 
must either get the leader or do some- 
thing to keep him around. If you feed 
them with large chunks of salmon eggs, 
the “boss” of the bunch being stronger 
than the rest “hogs” it all and will 
drive the smaller ones away. As soon 
as he has enough, he will move up or 
down the lake, the smaller ones follow- 
ing, just as the geese will follow the 
gander when he has gotten his dinner. It 
is manifestly plain that if you can catch 
the leader of a school or do something 
to keep him around, you are going to 


and 
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keep the rest of them for a time at 
least. 

On your fishing trips you probably 
have noticed how sometimes you see a 
large trout that will make a pass or two 
at your bait but will not take it, while 
he will take all the loose eggs you throw 
out. When this happens you are look- 
ing at the leader of the school. If you 
do not get him he will move away as 
soon as he gets his fill, the others fol- 
lowing. On the other hand when you 
have caught a very large one you have 


kept on catching more right along. 
When this happens, you have gotten 


the leader and the others stay, being 
lost without him. In time this bunch 
leaves and you don’t get a bite for a 
long while. 

One of our well-known fly-fishermen 
terms anyone a “plunker’” who does not 
use the fly in his fishing. The writer 
as you will note, has put a different 
construction on the term; however as I 
use in addition to the salmon eggs and 
fly, the humble “garden hackle,” I come 
under the head of “ordinary plunker,” 
as the worthy fly-fisher would say. A 
person may be a “plunker” and at same 
time a first-class fisherman, but it is 
wrong for any one to criticize another 
just because he does not employ the 
same method in his piscatorial pleas- 
ures. We are all entitled to our own 
opinions. 

In conclusion, let me say that success 
in angling depends not on where you 
fish, but on how you fish. The writer 
wishes to add that his remarks in this 
article are not given as criticism: on 
the contrary, simply to help you catch 
more trout. Personally, your mode of 
fishing does not interfere with me. If 
you want to use two or more lines and 
as many hooks, I don’t know why you 
are not entitled to do so. That you do, 
does not make you any the less a sports- 
man. If you think you can catch more 
fish by taking a chance at being termed 
a “double-barreled plunker” by our 
friend, the fly-fisher, because you use 
two rods you are welcome as far as I 
am concerned. I use one rod and one 
hook because I know it will “bring home 
the bacon,” not that I care whether our 
friend Thompson calls me a “double- 
barreled,” “single-barreled,” or just a 
plain “plunker.” 

Washington. 

(We give this article space, not be- 
cause we agrée with the writer, for 
most emphatically we do not, but be- 
cause we would like to have some of 
our talented writers answer him. Our 
personal opinion is that one who uses 
more than one rod can not be consid- 
ered a true sportsman. A man ¢an be 
as true a sportsman and use bait un- 
doubtedly. To ground-bait for trout is 
a new one. I did not know it was re- 
sorted to. But come, fellows, what do 
you think about it?—O. W. S. 





Position of the Reel on the Fly-rod. 


I am continually surprised that so 
little is said in American angling liter- 
ature about the position of the reel upon 
the fly-rod. Just now I can think of 
but one authority giving explicit direc- 
tions—Camp, in “Fishing Kits and 
Equipment,” tho undoubtedly other 
writers touch upon the matter. Says 
Camp: “The position of the single- 
action click reel on the trout fly-rod, as 
every old hand knows, is underneath 
the rod with the handle to the right, if 
you are right handed. If you aspire to 
an honorable status in the most ancient 
and honorable fraternity of fly-casters, 
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and for numerous other weighty reasons, 
take due notice.” (“Fishing Kits and 
Equipment,” page 63.) Now hear Shaw: 
“T am going to assume that the reader 
knows how to put a rod together, to 
place the reel on the rod, and thread 
the line; but just here a word as to 
the reel—and I am now speaking to the 


right-handed fisherman. Always’ use 
your left hand for manipulating the 


reel—that is, have the reel fixed on the 


rod so that its handle is pointing to- 
wards the left hand when the rod is be- 


ing used.” (See “Fly Fishing and Spin- 
ning,” page 151, also 56.) Solomon said 
—at least, I think it was Solomon who 
said it—‘In a multitude of counsellors 
there is safety,” thereby disproving his 
right to the title so often bestowed upon 
him. What would a student fly-fisher- 
man do with both Shaw and Camp for 
advisers? If of English descent he 
would be quite apt to listen to Shaw; if 
an American, he would follow Camp; if 
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length of cast; just as soon as he dis- 
covers that he is losing control of the 
flies he shortens his line, for the flies 
must be shot where the fish lie. 

A fish is hooked, and the rod is passed 
into the left hand; remember the reel 
is underneath with handle pointing to 
the right, so the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand grasp the handle and 
begin to reel. From that moment un- 
til the end of the battle, the rod is held 
in the left hand, the right manipulating 
the reel, and free at the end to unsling 
and employ the landing net. I would 
like to see a right-handed man use a 
landing net skilfully with his left hand: 
he would make a pretty job of it. The 
right hand to cast with, to reel, and net 
the fish, naturally insisting that Camp 
and not Shaw is right as to position of 
the reel. I think the average American 
angler will agree with my position, 
therefore I the more readily give my 
preference. O. W. SMITH. 

















POSITION OF REEL. 


“THE ROD IS HELD IN THE LEFT HAND, THE RIGHT MANIPULATING 
TH 


E REEL.” 


truly wise, he would try out both meth- 
ods, then I think he would camp in 
Camp’s camp. 

After years of angling and experi- 
mentation I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the position of the click reel 
is that advised by Mr. Camp, not be- 
cause he is of my own country, but be- 
cause the reel is far and away more 
convenient when so placed. I came to 
this conclusion before I had read either 
Camp or Shaw, or even possessed a sin- 
gle work upon fishing. 

My advice is, place the reel on the 
under side of the rod, handle pointing 
to the right, and “string up” the line. 
In casting, you will use your right hand 
of course; with the authorities just 
quoted I assume that the reader is right 
handed. The left will be employed to 
strip line from the reel. The reel is 
relatively unimportant for it is but a 
container for the line, the left hand and 
not the reel being used to lengthen and 
shorten line, taking care that the loop 
of line does not become so great that 
you step thru it if wading, or tangle it 
in the brush if following the bank. 
Casts are made, more and more line be- 
ing stripped from the reel as the cast 
lengthens, until a fish is hooked. Al- 
ways the fisherman places control above 


Tricks for Trout. 


(Editor’s Note:—Our angling readers 
will remember letter No. 474—which ap- 
peared in the December, 1918, number, 
“An Arizona Trout Problem.” The fol- 
lowing article is the result of that ques- 
tion.) 

Editor Outdoor Life :—The conditions 
in two of our Southern Montana Lakes, 
namely, Elk and Cliff Lake, are, I should 
judge, similar to the conditions in the 
lake described in letter No. 474, and I 
wish to describe our methods of meet- 
ing them. We seek out a rock-beach or 
smooth place on the shore, sloping off 
into deep water, and level off a spot 
about three feet square. That is for a 
‘“line-room.” For line we use a heavy 
enameled silk, to which a six-foot leader 
is attached, weighted with three to five 
buckshot, pinched on about a foot from 


the end. The hook is a No. 5 or 6 
Pfleuger fluted spoon. We coil about 


fifty feet of line on the cleared space— 
“line-room.” Then, grasping the line 
about three feet above the spoon, we 
give it a few smart twirls, at the side 
rather than overhead, and send it as far 
cut on the water as possible. We let 
the weighted spoon settle for a few sec- 
onds, but before it touches the bottom, 
hegin to retrieve, working slowly, and 


coiling the line carefully in the “line- 
room” so that it will be ready for the 
next cast. We fish all the ground, to 
left and right as well as in front. As 
rainbow and lake trout are on the rock 
beds, both will take the troll quickly. 
The reader knows, of course, that both 
fish spawn upon reefs when found in 
lakes. Of course there is not as much 
sport in this method as in fly-fishing, 
but it gets the fish. 

Now for another “last resort” method, 
but not intended for a lazy man. Se- 
cure a fairly sharp axe, and a scoop- 
shovel if the snow is deep, and an old 
tomato can as bait-container. Hunt out 
a rotten stump, dig it out from under 
the snow if you have to, then split and 
tear it to pieces with the axe, looking 
all the while for the white grubs that 
are to be found, especially in pine and 
fir. Place them in the can for “future 
reference.” They are good bait. Tons 
of trout, literally, have been taken from 
Henry’s Lake with them, and there are 
still plenty of fish left. Where rainbow 
run to ten and fifteen pounds in weight 
is a fisherman’s paradise for sure. Just 
try either or both of the methods ad- 
vised and see if it will not “get the 
bacon.” O. PRATHER. 





Angler’s Fireside. 
Letter No. 519.—A Bookish Angler. 


Editor Angling Department :—Having 
read your articles in the various out- 
door magazines for a number of years, 
and being desirous of obtaining a copy 
of “Trout Lore,” I enclose my check to 
cover. Will you please autograph it, 
if not too much trouble? I am collect- 
ing angling books—perhaps you are do- 
ing the same? If so, will you please 
give me the names of dealers from 
whom you have been able to purchase 
rare books? Have you ever fished the Au 
Sable and kindred Michigan streams— 
I mean when the grayling were found 
there? Some three years ago you men- 
tioned a grayling stream in the north- 
ern part of the state. Are the fish still 
to be found there?—W. A. T., Newaygo, 
Mich. 

I happened to have three copies of 
“Trout Lore” in the nouse, one of which 
properly signed and blessed, went for- 
ward yesterday. Trust it may reach 
you safely and prove a not unvaluable 
addition to your collection. Yes, I have 
been a collector of angling books for a 
number of years and have quite a start 
towards a library. I have secured a 
number of rare books from E. R. Rob- 
inson, bookseller, 410 River Street, 
Troy, N. Y.; Robert Stewart, 406 Na- 
pier Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y.; the 
American Angler, 1400 Broadway, New 
York; Samuel N. Rhoads, 920 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. There are any 
number of dealers in the United States 
who make a business of securing rare 
and out-of-print books. I have fished 
to a limited extent in Northern Mich- 
igan; never in the Au Sable, much to 
my regret—that is, before the grayling 
were exterminated. No, I am afraid 
there are no grayling left in the stream 
regarding which I wrote more than 
three years ago. However, the legend 
persists that grayling are still taken 
from Otter Creek, near Keweenaw, tho 
I much doubt it. Think we will have 
to do our grayling fishing in Montana, 
taking “Thymallus montanus” instead 
of “tricolor.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 520—Coloration of Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I was 
greatly interested in Letter No. 471— 
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HUNTING PARTY, penetrat- 
ing the jungles of Africa, usu- 
ally carries in tow a small ar- 

mory of rifles, shotguns and pistols. 
The black native acts as porter, car- 
rying an assortment of guns from 
which the white master chooses ac- 
cording to the nature of his shot. 
But the Cruiser—Camper—Tramper 
of America who travels ‘‘light,’’ 
wants just one rifle in his layout. 
That rifle must serve all purposes, for 
his game may one day be a deer; an- 
other day a bear. Nor will the hunter 
want an elephant gun in his hands for 
that occasional shot when some small 
game runs across his path. The ecart- 
ridge must be heavy enough to bring 
down big game, and _ inexpensive 
enough to use freely on small animals. 


A strong, light gun for deer 


The Winchester Model 94 nine shot 
repeater is ideal for all-around service. 
It is strong, light, well-balanced, easy 
to earry and speedy to handle. It is a 
sure game-getter, accurate even for 
birds, powerful enough for America’s 
biggest game. It has been estimated 
that during the last ten years more 
deer and big game have been killed 
by the famous Winchester Model 94, 


MODEL 10. Hammerless Take-down Self-loading rifle. 
own Winchester .401 caliber cartridge. c : 
the Model 10 for delivering five as powerful blows in as few seconds. 


MODEL 94. Lever Action Repeating rifle, solid frame or take-down, 
26-inch barrel. Made for .25-35 Winchester, .30 Winchester, .32 Win- 


chester Special, .32-40 and .38-55 cartridges. 





A game-getting gun 
for the cruiser—camper—tramper 


.30 caliber, than by any other com- 
bination of rifle and cartridge. 

In addition to being chambered for 
its famous .30 ealiber cartridge, the 
Winchester Model 94 ean be had 
chambered for the .25-35 Winchester, 
excellent where turkey, geese and 
small animals are commonest, also 
where deer and black bear are to be 
met. For greater power, the rifle may 
be chambered for the .32 Winchester 
Special. The Model 94 is also cham- 
bered for another group of cartridges 
—the .32-40 and .38-55. 


Boring, chambering and rifling 


The barrels are bored to micrometer 
measurements for the cartridge they 
are meant to shoot. The most ac- 
curate precision instruments are used 
to produce perfect chambering and 
ball-seating in the chamber. There is 
no play for the cartridge; it is a per- 
fect fit—allowing none of the gas 
blast to rush ahead of the bullet and 
cut down pressure and velocity. 

Twists and other rifling characteris- 
ties vary with the cartridge and bore. 
In rifling the barrel, the exact twist 
necessary to produce the best results 
with a given eartridge is calculated 
with mathematical precision. The ae- 








Shoots only its 
No sporting rifle made equals 


curacy of the twist is verified by ex- 
haustive practical tests. From cham- 
ber to muzzle the lands and grooves 
of the rifling are true to less than one 
one-thousandth of an inch. 


What ) Means 


This mark on a Winchester barrel 
means that the rifle has passed the 
‘Winchester Definitive Proof’’ test, 
having been fired many times for 
smooth action and accuracy, and 
strength-tested by firing 25 to 40 per 
cent excess loads. 


Your dealer will show you Winchester 
Rifles and Ammunition 

3efore you take to the woods, get 
your dealer to show you his stock of 
Winchester Rifles. Leading hardware 
and sporting goods dealers in every 
community carry Winchester Arms 
and Ammunition and will be glad to 
assist you in selecting the Winchester 
best suited to your needs. Upon re- 
quest, we will mail you complete in- 
formation on the Model 94 and other 
Winchester High Power Rifles and 
Ammunition. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 5003 


New Haven, Conn. U.S.A. 


















MODEL 95. Lever Action, Bor Magazine Repeating rifle, solid frame or take- 
down. The fastest action sporting rifle handling anything like such long and 
high powered cartridges. Calibers .30 Army; .30 Government Models 1903 


and 1906; .303 British; .85 Winchester and the famous .405 Winchester. 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 

















SOUTH BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH “~/ . 
REEL BASS-ORENO-75¢ 


THE WINNING 
COMBINATION 


The combination which can always 


be depended upon to get more fish 
than others--and in less time. With 
this ideal set, you can be sure that 
every cast is perfect; nevera back- 
lash. When your bait hits the 
water—it is sure to irresistably 
attract every fish that is near. 


THE BASS-ORENO BAIT 


is the most alluring. vivacious, tantalizing 
plug imaginable. It’s peculiarty erratic 
dart, it’s sharp dash and swift dives com- 
pel the big gamey fellows to fight One 
dozen different colors have been originat- 
ed to meet all conditions. Live dealers 
can show you allthe dozencolors, One 
of the best investments you have ever 
made—75c each—with single detachable 
snap-eye or regular treble hooks. 


Never a backlash, no snarles, no tangles, 
positively no thumbing—and with the 


SOUTH BEND ANTI-BACK- 
LASH REEL 


you get a written unlimited time guaran- 
tee. These are tne outstanding features of 
this wonderful reel. Forty thousand ang- 
lers find that it adds immeasurably to 
their sport—and to their results. Makes 
every cast perfect—day or night. Easy 
for the beginner and easier for the expert 
Anti-Back-Lash feature does not retard 
line the least bit until bait actually hits 
the water. Spool a immediately — 
just start reeling in. Ask your dealed to 
see this wonderful jeweled reel. 


FREE—THE DAYS OF 
REAL SPORT 


A delightful story of boyhood fishing 
days with ‘Pa’, illustrated by Briggs, 
also shows complete line of South Bend 
Quality Tackle. Send dealers name for it, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO, 
9287 COLFAX AVE., SOUTH BEND, IND- 
Send me copy of the Days of Real Sport 


Name 


Address sy 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


We have always set an inflexi- 
ble standard for the Edward vom 
Hofe tackle, which we have been 
making since 1867. All our ener- 
gies have gone into this work. 

The price you pay will be re- 
funded if the goods are not satisfac- 
tory. Take your cue from the 
country’s best anglers and buy 
from us. 








Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 
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“The Color of Trout Flesh,” which was 
published in your issue of November, 
1918, and I agree with you fully that 
there is something besides water condi- 
tions governing the coloration of trout 
flesh. Over and over again during the 
season fishermen go up to our lakes at 
timberline and come back with fish 
caught from those lakes and say they 
have caught a salmon trout, and they 
come to this conclusion simply because 
the flesh of the fish is red like the red 
salmon, but the coloring of the flesh 
never changes the family of the fish 
‘aught. The natural color of the flesh 
of the brook trout is slightly pink, while 
of the rainbow and the black-spotted it 
is white, and you will find this true in 
running streams. We have lakes stocked 
with the three varieties, and their flesh 
is always red, and if you will catch one 
of them and open their stomachs you 
will discover the cause of the coloration 
of the flesh, for you will find they are 
feeding on a small red insect resembling 
an ant, and this colors the flesh. I made 
an examination along this line to satisfy 
myself and the stomach of the fish con- 
vinced me as to the cause. It is true 
that in a running stream a fish will 
change its outward coloring according to 
the condition of the stream, but this 
does not change the coloring of the 
flesh. Let a fish lose its sight it will 
turn black, for everything is black to 
it. If you catch a fish out of a deep 
hole in a running stream you will catch 
a dark fish, but let that same fish 
change from the deep hole to shallow 
water on a gravel bed, even if it is only 
a few feet distant it will change to the 
color of the bottom of the stream. I 
have taken my pet fish in the hatchery 
and muddied up the water and you 
would not recognize the fish from its 
color, but when placed in clear water 
you could see the change as it came 
back to its natural color. It is also true 
that at spawning season the male fish 
puts on more brillianecy than the female, 
but after: the season is over he returns 
to *the natural color. I am personally 
acquainted with one old fish-man who 
thought he knew all there is to be 
known in fish-culture. He had a lake 
at high altitude stocked with black- 
spotted trout, and at spawning season 
the male fish put on so much coloring 
that he thought he had a new variety 
of trout, and was tickled to pieces over 
it; when parties asked me if I had 
heard of it, I told them to go back and 
tell the fish-man that the difference in 
the fish was the difference between the 
male and the female at spawning sea- 
son. They did so and I never heard 
about his new variety of fish after- 
wards. We do not any of us know it 
all when it comes to fish life.—G. H. T., 
Estes Park, Colo. 

I agree with you that a fish from 
deep dark water is more than likely, 





almost certain, to be dark colored ex- 
ternally and as a rule, with us those 
fish are red-fleshed. I am speaking 


now of native eastern brook, or char. 
At the moment I can not recollect tak- 


ing an introduced fish, rainbow, with 
dark orange colored flesh, always 
white, or with just a tinge of pink. 


dead-water fish, are or- 
dinarily dark colored, while the fish of 
swift streams are pale, washed out, al- 
silver. Read the chapter in my 
“Trout Lore” upon the question. 
Undoubtedly the bottom of the streams 
is a determining factor in external col- 


| oration, save of course in breeding sea- 


son. 


ings 


I can not agree with your find- 
regarding food determining the 


color of the meat, tho it may have some 
influence upon it. Do you mean to tell 
me that red insects are to be found in 
your lake the whole year ’round? That 
would be necessary if the insects color 
the fish’s “insides.” My personal be- 
lief is that the physical condition of 
the fish has more than a little to do 
with the color of the meat. The exter- 
nal coloration is determined by water 
and soil. That there is a close connec- 
tion between the eye and pigment cells, 
the scientist knows right well. I thank 
you for your very interesting and in- 
formational letter. We will find a 
bright warm place for you when next 
you come to the Fireside.—O. W. S. 

















A YELLOWSTONE PARK CATCH. 


Forty pounds of salmon trout caught of H. ©. 
Hefner and L. M. Cargo, of Denver, in less than 
an hour, Yellowstone River. 


Letter No. 521—Hair for Artificial Flies. 


Editor Angling Department :—Do you 
know of anyone carrying a line of hair 
for flytying, and any book dealing with 
the subject?—R. A. N., Cambridge, O. 


I have never happened to see de- 
tailed description of how to tie hair 
flies, tho the process is very similar to 
other feather work. Any one who can 
“hackle” well can most certainly han- 
dle hair. Care, neatness and a good 
eye, is all that is required, once the 
rudiments of the art is mastered. No, I 
have not seen hair listed, tho undoubt- 
edly Wm. Mills & Son, of New York, 
could procure same for you. I have de- 
pended upon deer hair, can be colored 
—ask some middle aged lady—almost 
any color and holds tint well. I once 
shot a red squirrel and used a portion 
of his “tail feathers” to make a fly 
that proved a winner, but that is a 
story for the literary pages some time 
when we are hard up for material.— 
O. W. 8. 


Letter No. 522—From Fly-Fishing to 
Bait-Casting. 


Editor Angling Department: — Will 
you please tell me what tackle to get 
in order to angle successfully for trout 
and .white perch, as well as for other 
fish, in the Colorado River and in an 
artificial lake’ Discuss the merits of 
dry-fly and wet. I can spend a moder- 
ate sum on tackle and desire the best 
for the money. What about pork rind 
as a bait? What bait shall I use for 
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trout and white perch in December? 
What kind of a coat and boots shall I 
get?—G. E. C., Austin, Tex. 

A little reflection will reveal to you 
how utterly impossible it is for me to 
answer your questions as undoubtedly 
you would like to have them answered. 
You see, you have almost covered the 
whole range of angling, from bait cast- 
ing to fly-fishing. In re the wet and 
dry fly I would say that probably the 
beginner would find the former more 
successful: the art more easily ac- 
quired. As to the merits of the two 
methods, all depends upon the water 
and your understanding of the game. 
Read La Branch’s “Dry Fly on Fast 
Water,” and Gill’s “Practical Dry Fly 
Fishing.” For my notions regarding 
the matter, get my book, “Trout Lore.” 
As to the hackle required, it is dis- 
cussed at length in my book and the 
others. For fly-fishing you will need a 
fly-rod of, say, seven ounces, a simple 
click reel and enameled line, as well 
of course as a selection of standard 
flies. That for fly-fishing. In the mat- 
ter of bait fishing, for other fish than 
trout, I would say, get a regulation cast- 
ing rod of five feet six inches, double 
multiplying reel, silk line and lures. 
The pork rind is a good bait, or rather 
lure, rightly handled is a fish getter. I 
would say purchase a surface, surface- 
underwater, and an underwater plug; 
your own selection. Do not load up 
with a great variety of plugs, depend 
upon your skill; learn to handle them 
intelligently. I can not answer your 
question regaraing bait for December 
fishing for trout and white perch; I 
think I woula depend upon flies for 
the former in your locality, and live 
bait for the latter. I wear a “Dux- 
back” coat, when I wear a coat, much 
rather go without when weather condi- 
tions permit. If you follow the adver- 
tising pages of Outdoor Life you will 
find coats, boots and such togs adver- 
tised. I wear a “Cutter” boot, my wife 
a “Russel,” and we are still arguing as 
to which is the better. Get a boot with 
a name behind it, that’s all. Had you 
followed those chapters on modern tac- 
kle which run for over a year in Out- 
door Life, you would have found all 
your questions answered; ultimately I 
expect to have them produced in book 
form. Any book mentioned in this re- 
ply can be secured of Outdoor Life.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 523—-Wants Names of Good 
Rodmakers. 


Editor Angling Department: — Can 
you give me the address of the H. L. 
Leonnard Rod Co., also that of the W. 
D. Divine Co.? What are the names 
and addresses of other firms making 
high-class rods?—L. V., Durango, Colo. 

‘he Leonard rods are made and sold 

Wm. Mills and Son, 27 Park Place, 
New York. You must mean the Fred 
I). Divine Co., 707 Roberts St., Utica, 
N. Y. As to other celebrated rods, their 
name is legion, and I can only mention 

ew that comes to mind. The Kelso, 














‘““In-Between”’ Bites 





HEN you're standing mid-stream, and the fishing’s fast 

as you can “cast and land’’—take the edge off the hungry 
feeling that creeps in between these seconds of excitement, by 
doing a bit of nibbling yourself—on a delicious Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter sandwich. 


’ 


For when the sport is too good to leave for regular ‘‘sit-down’ 
lunch, there’s nothing quite so satisfying or as nourishing as 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. The choicest Spanish and Virginia 
peanuts, blended with the genuine taste of fresh roasted peanuts, 
and a nutriment value practically three times as great as steak. 


Keep a couple of these sandwiches ready for impromptu 
munchings—have a jar of Beech-Nut always ready for pack or 
lunch kit. Your grocer or outfitter can supply you. 


BeecH-Nut PackinGc Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
“*Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 








de by H. J. Frost & Co., 90 Chambers 
St. New York. The Thomas, F. E. 
Thomas, Rod Shop, Bangor, Me. The 
V. L. & A., Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
Vabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. The Hawes, 
Touradif -& Bick, Abercombie and Fitch | 
CU New York. And don’t forget the | 
Bristol “De Lux,” a good high-class rod. | 
[do not know how many score I could 
ntion if I set my mind to it, but the 
ove should prove suggestive, at least. | 
O. W. S. 
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THE SENSATION OF 1917-1918 


It Gets the Fish—bass, pickerel or musky—in thick lilies 
or rushes, stumps or snags, or in open water. Fish where 
the fish are. That's the way to get large catches. It’s all 
the same to the Shannon. Then note how close the blades run to point 
of hook. No fish can hit these blades without being hooked. A strike 
means a fish. That's why so many big catches are made with the Shan- 
non. Ask any one who uses it, or hetter, try it yourself. Order now 


Shannon Twin Spinner (like cut) ____ ___--- 75¢ 
Shannon Porker (for pork rind) ___-_------ 60c 


Patented 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, 


75¢ each Lines, Leaders, Weedless Hooks, etc. 


Red, White or Yellow Fly § W.J.JAMISONCO., °°. ™9Ss,cattenie ty 
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You'll Need a Koban 


Motor This Summer 








UST think what 

it would mean 
to have that row- 
boat of yours skim 
over the water at 
10 to 12 miles an 
hour— where you 
will and when you 
will—without any of the 
old back-breaking labor at 
the oars. 


The Koban absolutely 
removes vibration and 
besides its 2-cylinder 
construction gives it 
more power and more 
speed than any other 
rowboat motor. The 
Koban will easily pass 
any other rowboat mo- 
tor when it comes to 
speed. 


THE GREAT 
2-CYLINDER 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Does 
Not 
Shake 
the 
Boat 


#1 ER GRRE ey eS * 


The Koban 
does not shake 
the boat. Only 
by this 2-cylin- 
der opposed 
construction 
can you avoid 
the continual 
vibration that 
makes riding 


unpleasant, opens seams and ruins rowboats. Special 
tilting device, for shallow water and beaching. 
Write for catalog and full information. Dealers 


and agents wanted. 


We also make an Inboard Engine for small 
boats and canoes. Circular 80 tells all about it. 


259 South Water Street 
KOBAN MFG. CO., wiiwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
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~~ GX 8 prgees 
e Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 

ate Fish other fur-bearing animals 

3 in large numbers, with the 

New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like afi -trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and our 
free booklet on best bait known for attracting fish. 
J. F. Gregory, 3305 Oregon Ave., St.Leuis, Mo 











No. 2 Open—showing equipment. 


Auto-Kamp - Kook - Kit 


The most dependable gasoline outing stove 
on the market. A necessity for every auto. 





ANY 


No. 2 Closed—equipment packed inside, size 
5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 
Substantial—Durable—Efifcient. 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND. 
We make other sizes. Write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 


102 Spring Street GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear 


your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 





The Tenth 





“T-tam-ahp-i”—— 

That is a Blackfoot Indian word 
which, like many of their words, covers 
2 complete, definite idea. 

The white man has nothing like it, for 
he lacks the poetic imagination that is 
so much a part of everything Indian and 
which comes from the Indian’s constant 
and intimate contact with nature. 

The nearest single-word definitions 
that we have in English are “content- 
ment,” “happiness,” and “satisfaction” 
—yet how weak these words are when 
compared with that one from the an- 
cient Sik-si-ki-ni tongue as spoken by 
the ‘“People-of-the-black-stained-mocca- 
sins.” 

“T-tam-ahp-i,” when a Blackfoot says 
it, covers the white man’s idea of, 
“Nothing-more-to-be-wished-for.” 

“T-,’ as we use the personal pronoun ; 
“tam-” as in Tampa; ‘“-ahp-,” with ‘a” 
as in “caught” and accented softly; let 


the final ‘-i’ be but a breath sound; 
say it softly—softly. Now you have the 
idea — “I-tam-ahp-i” — “Nothing-more- 


to-be-wished-for.” 

It is such a good word that we should 
adopt it and incorporate it into English 
before it passes over the horizon with 
the people who use it. 

Perhaps I appreciate its meaning 
more than you will from this rambling 
discourse of mine because it exactly 
fitted the situation the first time TJ ever 
heard it used. 

Briefly, with an Indian companion, I 
had attempted, a bit late in the season, 
to cross over the main “Backbone-of-the- 
world” in Montana from the Flathead 
country eastward into the Blackfoot 
territory. 

We lost tne horse loaded with grub— 
horse, grub and all—half way to the 
summit, because he was one of those 
“cussed” pack horses that will always 
do the wrong thing every time—so he 
got downstream a bit too far, was swept 
off his feet and went over a small fall 
into a cafion where there was no use to 
ever .wiink of looking for him. 

That didn’t bother us much as we ex- 
pected to be among friends’ within 
twenty-four hours or so. 

But—on the summit we were caught 
in a roaring snowstorm—one of those 
quick, hard ones that sometimes come 
three weeks before they are due up 
there in the fall—and we “holed up” in 
a juniper brush shelter among the boul- 
ders, kept what fire we could going and 
tightened our belts for two nights and 
one day. 

Then we had eighteen hours more of 
hard, slippery, down-hill going—(any 
mountain man will understand that, 
with plenty of loose rock buried under 
slowly melting snow which covered 
every foot of the steep pitched trail)— 





of June. 


before we reached the timber on the 
east side where we built a big fire and 
put in another six hours waiting for 
daylight and getting the chill of high 
altitudes (we had crossed at about 
11,000 feet elevation) out of our bones, 

An hour after sunrise I shot a black- 
tail spike buck within 500 yards of 
camp, and when the sun got up to where 
it could shine down in the little grassy 
spot where we had camped we were 
full-fed and resting on our blankets— 
alive, happy and well satisfied. 

My Indian companion, no longer hun- 
gry, spread his open hands upward to- 
ward the Sun: “I-tam-ahp-i, Napi; I- 
tam-ahp-i!” said he. 

Presently, by dint of signs and words, 
after much questioning, he made me un- 
derstand that he had given thanks to 
the Sun thru his servant, Napi; given 
thanks and expressed his entire satis- 
faction with the world as he found it— 
the hardships so close behind us were 
already half forgotten—sufficient unto 
itself was the day—there was “Nothing- 
more-to-be-wished-for,” “I-tam-ahp-i!” 

Then he made a sacrifice to the Sun 
of his best pair of spare moccasins and 
smoked to the four directions of the 
world. 

What is that old saying—‘nothing 
matters after it quits hurting’—? ‘“I- 
tam-ahp-i”—? 

I’ve always remembered that word 
and its full meaning and sometimes I 
use it as part of my own vocabulary 
when nothing else seems to fit. 

And this brings me to what I wanted 
to talk about when I started to write 
this article—June! 

If I had the running of things I think 
I’d discard the word “June” and substi- 
tute for it that good old Blackfoot word, 
“T-tam-ahp-i” and I’d let that be the 
name of this gloriously beautiful month. 

“T-tam-ahp-i” — “June-time” — “Noth- 
ing-more-to-be-wished-for !”’ It does seem 
to me that it fits exactly! 

I've often thought that the Creator 
must have finished the job of making 
the Universe by rolling this little ball of 
mud we e¢all the earth, and tossing it 
into the heart of the tenth-of-June! 

The tenth-of-June so nearly symbol- 
izes rest and contentment that I some- 
how have an idea that it was originally 
made to signify that the Creator had 
finished His work of Creation—that he 
was Satisfied and contented now to rest 
a bit—“I-tam-ahp-i!” (How that word 
does “fit in’—doesn’t it!) 

At any rate the tenth-of-June is about 
as close as we mortals here on earth get 
to the concrete idea of “Heaven” and 
he is of course fiber and lacking theory 
in his makeup who can step out into the 
open on this day with a grouch in his 
heart. 
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Joy, such as never was; colors of a 
million million sunsets; tears of happi- 
ness; songs of little children; water 
running over small stones, swiftly ; light 
of all bygone days; the perfumed breath 
of love; the glory of eternal youth; 
musie of the winds; promise; anticipa- 
tion; hope eternal. These things are 
June—the tenth-of-June! 

How little we look into the great 
meanings expressed by simple things in 
the Plan of the Universe—how blind we 
mortals are! 

Yet here is the sign of tenth-of-June! 

Was ever the breath of dew-ladened 
morning So Sweet? Was ever sun-rise 
such a burst of glory? Was ever a sky 
so blue? Was ever the wind tempered 
so exactly? Was ever ear so exquisite- 
ly attuned—smell so sensitive—taste so 
accurate—touch so sure as on this morn- 
ing of the beginning-of-things? 

So busy the world about! Do you see 
it? Every green thing a-growing—grow- 
ing! 

So swiftly, so surely, so intently 
growing that the still, small noise of it 
becomes a song of youthful gladness if 
we but put an ear to the ground! 

Birds—birds everywhere! More birds 
than we have ever before seen in the 
prosaic old.world! And every individual 
one of them busy, one way or another, 
at the tasks that nature gave them— 
making war on the bugs and reproduc- 
ing their kind. 

Sit you down in some sunny place on 
any tenth-of-June—just sit still and look 
and listen if you would begin to under- 
stand how big the Cosmic Plan and how 
small man’s little niche therein. 

The white clouds sail by, as light and 
fleecy as cobweb balls, yet carrying un- 
counted tons of solid water thousands of 
miles inland from the ocean to water 
Farmer Jones’ corn! 

There, is solved the transportation 
problem, before your eyes—would you 
have thought to supply water in this 
automatic fashion if you had created the 
world? Can you learn even now to use 
the winds to carry your burdens? The 
sign is there, plain before your eyes. 

Yonder, against the clouds, a swallow 
flies, weaving loops and spirals, flying 
all day long as easily, if not easier, than 
you can walk. 

Man is just now, after uncounted mil- 
lions of years, learning to fly! 

And the best he can do is to pile up 
horse-power and spread of wing-length 
until his power is a hundred times that 
of the swallow (in proportion) and his 
wing surface is as fifty to one! 

Yet man points to himself and says, 
‘T am great!’ (Some day we’ll talk 
about a feather—then we'll see how 
great man is!) 

sy the sign of the swallow, looping 
against the sky, was man induced to 
try to fly himself and, after uncounted 
centuries, he has begun—only begun— 
to get the hang of it—some day, per- 
haps, he will learn to use his muscles 
(as the swallow does) instead of an en- 
gine to propel himself thru the air. 

sy the sign of the floating log he 
came finally to understand the hollow 
hoat on and to the great steamship of 
today—will he fly as easily some day? 

Among the countless, whispering 
leaves of forest neighbors, the tale-bear- 

g winds flow ceaselessly on this tenth- 
of-June of ours—singing a no-word song 
of gladness. What sign is there? 

Power! Power, unused—that’s what 
the sign says plainly if we but listen 
and look at the moving leaves—why do 
they move? There you are! Why? 
Why? 





Straight Shooting 


Americ anism 








No. 6 
American Marksmen Series 
Painted for Remington UMC 
by F. X. Leyendecker 
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N the onward rush of world reconstruction, with its constantly 
increasing demands for speed and efficiency, the American whose 
recreation 1s pistol shooting can be depended on to keep in front. 


The same dominating, well-coordinated manhood which enables 
him to do so is latent in most Americans. Target shooting with 
the pistol will bring it out—and better all -round Americanism. 


Rs (on, 
for SUM 


Are youa pistol shooting hitching post, or are you too getting some good out of 
your pistol ? ? 


Do you want to know more about this very valuable, enjoyable and distinctly 
American sport—what the standard distances are and the right sizes in targets, what 
caliber arms are standard, how to join the United States Revolver Associatio , 
how to organize a club and keep i 1t going ? 


Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is Sportsmen s 
Headquarters in your community —one of more than 82.700 in this country. 

Or write to our Service Department — you will be answered in detail by an all- 
around shooter and authority, backed by the Remington UMC aation-wide 
organization and more than a hundred years of firearms manufacturing experience. 


Pistol] and Revolver Club Secretaries— Write today for blank registration 
card for Remington UMC free service to pistol and revolver clubs. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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e 
Built the Russell Way 
Quality Always 
Expert bootmakers make ‘‘Never Leak”’ boots 
by hand from black chrome cowhide, a wond- 
erfully flexible leather, waterproofed in the 
tanning. Patented Never Rip Seams shed 
the water—there are no ‘‘open”’ stitches. 
Made to your measure in an 
height. Soles hobnail 
or smooth, 
Ask your dealer to show 
his ideal outdoor boot 
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MOCCASIN CO. S 
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AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 





Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, America Theatre Building 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 














FISHING 
HUNTING 
SPORTING 


Outfits 


Boy Scout—Army—Navy Goods 


We can help you with 





suggestions of things you will 
need for your comfort and convenience—a whole book 
full of ‘em—just off the press—our new catalog L. 


Write for it today—It’s FREE. 





Money-Back Guarantee. 


37 West 125 St 
New Yorx City 


Lowest Prices. 


ARMY S NAVY EQUIPMENT CO. 


















That is how it comes that men today 
grind their corn, pump their water and 
even light their nights with the power 
of the passing winds, because some an- 
cestor of ours sat out in the open one 
tenth-of-June, back down the ages some- 
where and wondered “why?” when he 
saw the tree leaves dancing in the sun! 

He did the same with the running 
waters and thereby he found that water 
runs down hill—always. Why? 

He learned from these ideas to use 
the weight that is in falling water, in 
time, and thereby was born the great 
science of hydraulics. 

It was the sign of the falling water 
that caught his eye somewhere, on some 
long-ago tenth-of-June, when the world 
was So very exactly attuned to his phys- 
ical being that he could get his mind 
off of his belly and sit naked to the 
genial air and so forget his troubles 
and begin to think—to ask “why?” when 
he saw the signs about him. 

As it is with the winds and the waters, 
so it has been with everything that man 
has developed. 

First he saw a sign; second, he asked 
“why?” not just once,-but kept it up 
until he had answered the ultimate 
question and produced something that 
he could use. 

And yet he has only begun to scratch 
the surface as we are demonstrating 
daily with new “inventions” which, by 
the way, are not inventions at all but 
just adaptations, or the harnessing of 
some long existing thing, or principle, 
to needs of our own thru application of 
the persistent interrogation—‘why ?” 

Nor could any of these things have 
been brought about without this tenth- 
of-June, for man was born naked unto 
the world and his one great primal need 
was to keep his belly full. 

In ordinary weather and thru the 
measure of his days was he kept busy 
as may be to pace along with the de- 
mands of his stomach. 

If he could kill enough from the wild 
herds to satisfy his hunger he could also 
cover his back with the hides of his 
neighbors’ and that he must do or 
freeze, for he lacked the fur of the ani- 
mals and must therefore hustle or per- 
ish. 

Perhaps he was put into the world 
without a hairy covering so that he 
would not stagnate—on the principle 
that “a reasonable number of fleas is 
good for any dog because they keep 
him out of deviltry.” 

3e that as it may, he did hustle and 
learn how to fill his belly and cover his 
back—those of him who did not per- 
ish in accordance with the ancient 
law of the survival of the fittest. 

A few million years went by—he had 
learned his lesson and was so good at 


smooth rock—and that was a good thing 
for it kept his eyes off the ground. 

He looked about him and he saw the 
signs of the floating clouds, the whis- 
pering leaves and the flying bird and 
straightway he asked, ‘‘why?” 

On that tenth-of-June he ceased to be 
an animal and became human, for he 
had begun to want to know what there 
is over back of beyond—he wanted to 
know “why?” Interrogation was born. 

It took a long time in those days for 
an idea to work its way thru the cells 
of his mental process, but the fact re- 
mains that they did get thru. 

Then, on re-occurrent years he sat in 
the sun when the tenth-of-June came 
‘round and each time he absorbed some 
little new idea. 

Thru the slow years he kept at it un- 
til he knew so much that he could make 
himself comfortable any day. 

The tenth-of-June was eliminated asa 
necessary factor in his progress because 
he could now reproduce the physical 
comforts of the tenth-of-June whenever 
he saw fit and he went ahead rapidly. 

Faster and faster he developed until 
he had firearms, ships, plows, axes and 
all the other really needful things so 
well known to men of today. 

And so he forgot this glorious, God- 
given day, the tenth-of-June—he had 
learned to read the signs and to use 
them. 

And yet, brother, here, still with us, is 
the tenth-of-June, just as it has always 
been—the most glorious and sweetly 
livable day of the year, a day to make 
one’s heart sing with the joy of living, 
for the sun shines, the winds blow and 
all’s well in the world! 

It is not necessary to go afield with 
a bow or a spear, a net, or a snare, to 
enjoy the wilderness, is it? 

On every hand there is a world so full 
of interest, so little known to us, so in- 
vitingly companionable that it seems to 
me that we should make of every day 4 
tenth-of-June and go forth and learn to 
read the signs, for there is yet much 
unlearned, many puzzles to solve, even 
unseen signs to find—witness wireless 
telegraphy—the x-ray and many things 
electrical yet unknown but heralded by 
the awe-inspiring sign of the lightning 
against storm-black sky. 

Truly, brother, it is well for us to £0 
out and sit, naked of mind, in the sun 
on the tenth-of-June that we may learn 
the value of contemplation and thus ul- 
timately arrive at that point where we 
‘an say, “I-tam-ahp-i”—‘Nothing-more- 
to-be-wished-for.” 

When you smoke this over I think 
you'll agree that I am right—at least in 
a measure—if so drop me a line, If 
you don’t agree—why drop me a line 
anyhow and let’s find each other, for 
we belong to the same tribe. 
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Ourdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated 


to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 


committed, after which it will be our aim 


to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention 
to divert such information from the game-department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 





Alaska’s Viewpoint Again Set 
Forth. 


Mr. J. A. McGuire, Editor Outdoor Life, 

Tadcad Colo. : 

Dear Colonel:—I am in receipt of a 
letter from one of my correspondents, 
which reads in part as follows: 

“IT have been much interested in read- 
ing the article written by Colonel Mc- 
Guire and your answer thereto as pub- 
lished in Outdoor Life. I settled at Mc- 
Carthy in 1914 after some months spent 
in the Shushanna and White River sec- 
tion; am acquainted with every pros- 
pector and trapper in the White River, 
Nizina and Chitina districts and from 
a knowledge of these people and the 
game conditions in that section, which 
section Mr. McGuire has learned all 
about in forty days, wish to state a few 
facts which may be of interest to you. 

“The first statement made by Mr. 
McGuire is, that ‘dogs are being board- 
ed in summer time, on game.’ A report 
to this effect came into McCarthy dur- 
ing the summer of 1917. I took pains 
to investigate this and learned the fact 
to be that Jack Lawrence had about 
fifty dogs for summer board on a creek 
tributary to the Upper Tanana, about 
seventy miles from Shushanna. I 
learned from Lawrence that these dogs 
were being fed on fish which were 
‘aught by Lawrence and some Indians 
in a lake upon the shores on which 
Lawrence’s camp was located. The lake 
is full of large fish resembling the char 
found in Canadian lakes and weighing 
as much as 40 or 50 Ibs. Lawrence 
stated that he gave the Indians the use 
of his nets in return for which they 
furnished him with a large quantity of 
fish. He stated that game was scarce 
in that locality and from what Col. 
McGuire saw, he can readily appreciate 
the difficulty of obtaining enough meat 
to supply such a bunch of dogs thru 
hunting. These dogs are used to freight 
supplies into Shushanna in the winter 
time and are as necessary to the con- 
tinued existence of the people of that 
community as are the railways which 
connect Mr. McGuire’s home town with 
the outer world. Lawrence’s statement 
was corroborated by others and I have 
no doubt that it was true. 

“Colonel McGuire next stated that 
‘Game is being constantly killed by 
other than prospectors.’ Almost all of 
the people of Alaska are prospectors 
who, lured by the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow or by the spirit of 
adventure, have given up the soft things 
of life for the hardships of a new coun- 
try. The man who goes out after a 
sheep, moose or caribou in the White 
River country belongs to one of two 
classes. Either he needs the meat to 
appease his hunger, immediate or immi- 
nent, or he belongs to the class of those 


who come from wealthy and aesthetic 
homes gained from hard labor in fleec- 
ing lambs on the stock exchange or thru 
war profits or some kindred activity 
and, who seeking horns and skins to 
decorate their dens and smoking rooms, 
embark for Alaska, and with the assist- 
ance of a twenty-dollar-a-day guide and 
a half dozen cooks, packers and bottle 
washers and fifteen or twenty pack and 
saddle horses, go into the wilds and kill 
as much game in two months as would 
keep all the inhabitants of the Shu- 
shanna for six months, and then from 
their wide experience presume to crit- 
icise. 

“The next article of Mr. MeGuire’s 
indictment deals with the sale of game 
in restaurants. In six years’ residence 
in the Copper River section, I have 
never known sheep meat to be sold in 
a restaurant. If the Colonel and his 
party got some at Chitina, they were 
very fortunate, and it was an accident. 
As the Colonel should know, the sheep 
is a wary creature and the hunter who 
kills him must spend a lot of time and 
effort in the hunting. To compete with 
the price of meat obtained from the 
states he must value his own labor and 
time at a very low figure, for not only 
must he get his sheep first, but he must 
afterward transport the meat fifty 
miles or more to the nearest town, and 
this transportation is nearly impossible 
in summer owing to the glacier streams 
and the time occupied in packing the 
meat in, while in winter the thermo- 
meter at 20 to 70 below zero is enough 
to discourage the most ardent seeker 
after wealth. I have seen moose meat 
on the restaurant tables half a dozen 
times and caribou once or twice. This 
meat was killed by the Indians and sold 
by them so that they might obtain a 
little money with which to obtain tea 
and sugar. These Indians do not live 
on reservations as wards of Uncle Sam, 
but, being unable to compete with the 
white man as laborers when labor is to 
be had, eke out a precarious existence 


thru hunting and trapping. At one 
time, the Indians of the Copper River 


were enabled to catch salmon enough to 
provide for their winter necessities in 
the waters of the stream, but since the 
government has permitted the establish- 
ment of a cannery in the Copper at the 
point fifty-five miles above its mouth, 
some four years ago, which cannery 
packed 160,000 cases of fish last sum- 
mer, the Indian has had hard rustling 
to keep body and soul together. To 
digress, the allowing of the destruction 
of the salmon on their way to the 
breeding, or rather spawning, grounds, 
is another instance of the efficiency of 
eontrol of Alaskan affairs by deep-sea- 
fishing congressmen from Kansas and 
elsewhere.” 

It seéms that Outdoor Life has a num- 








































ar an African Lica, 
an antelope, an elk, a deer,a 
Mountain Sheep "from our 
Rockies or birds or fish—we re- 
create them true to life and full 
of Expression. 
Each mounting represents a life 
time devoted with love and enthusi- 
asm to the art of taxidermy. 
You will point with pride to your 
trophy hanging over your fire place 
when it is mounted , Jonas Bros. 
Field Guide 
Big Game Book « Free 


Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 

32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 

vince you, Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 

decorate your home, den or office realistically. 
Send for list today. 


JONAS BROS. , itorcnntens 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
































































LIGHTING 


**akron”’ 400 Candle-Power Lan- 
tern makes and burns itsown gas 
from common gasoline. Bright- 
er than electricity. Carry it any- 
where. Wind Proof. pend- 
able, cheap, safe, guaranteed. 


COOKING 


Handy Cook Stove. Use it in- 
doors or outside. Sizzling hot in 
2 minutes. Have a warm meal 
anywhere, anytime. Strong, reliable. inexpensive, guaranteed. 


Write for special prices and catalog. 


AKRON GAS LAMP CO., 865 Gas Bldg., Akron, 0. 
























































Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia] 


SLEE 


sleep is assured 
ON AIR our ain MATTRESSES 


are Sanitary, VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 


get hard or lumpy. When deflated make a light 
compact package 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 
MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass, 
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“puto BE 


WATER=PROOF 


Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold- 

up rates. Stop when and where you 
please, yet sleepas comfortably as at home, 
with a Stoll Auto Bed. It folds up on the 
running board into a bundle of 6%x8x47 
inches, with bedding complete. Does not 
block doors, Nothing to crowd tonneau, 
Simple, compact, practical and mechanically perfect. 
Includes Spring-Mattress-Bed large enough for two— 
tent of army shelter-duck, ventilated with screen 
windows. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in 
hotel bills saved, and gives you camp comfort 
supreme. Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 


Write for our unusually 
DEALE . attractive proposition to 
established dealers. 
Ge Stout Mrc.Co. 
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Carter-Built Reels 
P Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


< “Ask the Fish!’ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 














Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks, Size 12—35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8B—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 























The Spoon That 


Hooks’em EveryTime! 


The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook 
releases when fish strikes and sudden stop when 
hook reaches end of slot sets the 






hook 
39) firmly 

= } into jaw. 
Darts and dives just likea real fish. 
Catches more than any other spoon or wooden 
minnow. Great for all game fish such as Black 
Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, 
etc: Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 


KNOWLES AUTOMATIC STRIKER °* Wc viisena 


it postpaid. 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Finishes: SILVER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS 
156" 2%" 2%" 3%" 4%," 


Lengtk: 54," 


Priceeach 35c 35c 55c 75c 9Oc $1.25 
S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 























ber of articles on Alaska and that my 
correspondent has taken exception to 
some of your statements. 

Wolves are getting fierce. Coyotes 
are appearing in the White River and 
are worrying the sheep. Game warden 
will ask permission to poison wolves, as 
they are hard to trap, and hard to shoot, 
but our game laws specifically provide 
that no poison can be set out. One band 
of over 100 wolves is following the 
Ketchumstock herd of caribou and war- 
dens report their trail is well marked 
by partially eaten carcasses, but I can 
take no action altho urged by settlers 
and wardens. Neither can the legisla- 
ture remedy ill-advised laws made by 
people who have never been here in 
Alaska and know nothing of conditions. 
If the sportsmen of the country would 
only become a helpful and constructive 
body of men instead of merely critical, 
the game will never be in danger of 
depletion. I want: 

(1) Permission and assistance to 
poison wolves and coyotes. These pre: 
datory animals do more damage than 
all the hunters in the territory and yet 
you (meaning sportsmen) insist on pro- 
tecting them. 

(2) More game wardens. I have 
eight wardens to patrol a territory as 
great as all of the United States east 
of the Mississippi River and as you 
know the going is none too good, either. 

I have never known any organization 
of sportsmen that has attempted to as- 
sist the territory to obtain funds to 
protect game in any manner whatever. 
They may have, but it does not appear 
in any record in this office and yet we 
are deluged with complaints that game 
laws are not always obeyed. It seems 
to me it is about time, that if the sports- 
men of the country are really interested 
in Alaskan game that they do something 
more than make faces and that if Con- 
gress cannot be induced to provide 
funds for game protection that the 
sportsmen raise a fund themselves. As 
it stands now they have millions for 
agitation but not one cent for construct- 
ive work. THOS. RIGGS, JR., 

Alaska. Governor of Alaska. 


Note:—The voice of Alaska should 
be heard and we believe that Governor 
Riggs is sounding the right key-note. 
Seldom if ever has that territory had 
an executive so completely in touch 
with the country’s needs as he, as for 
nearly a quarter of a century he has 
been a part of it. His idea that the 
sportsmen’s organizations of this coun- 
try get in line to assist is an admirable 
suggestion. They can help immensely 
to bring Alaska out of the maelstrom 
into which she is gradually slipping. 
The country needs one thing greater 
than all else—more financial support 
and moral encouragement from the Fed- 
eral Government. She can hardly be 
likened to any other territory that ever 


existed within our borders, owing to 
the vastly different conditions found 


there—including the long, hard winters 
and consequent very short summers, 
the hardships (both physical and finan- 
cial) necessarily endured by the cit- 
izens and the great distance at which 
she is located from the parent body. 
As an example of this we have but to 
mention the fact that the freight on a 
earload of hardware from Cordova to 
Chitina, Alaska (135 miles by rail) costs 
as much as from Chicago to Seattle by 
rail and thence to Cordova by boat. 
Now as regards the contentions of 
the Governor’s correspondent at Mce- 
Carthy: It was not our desire to place 
Alaska in a wrong light when we wrote 





the letter referred to by him that ap- 


peared in our March number. While at 
a restaurant in Chitina we were told 
that mutton was on the bill of fare and, 
sub rosa, that it was wild sheep meat. 
Naturally, we took it for granted that 
the waiter was in earnest about it, but, 
having eaten sheep meat for weeks 
(we had just come off our hunt) we 
never ordered any. I would not be 
afraid of Alaska’s sheep supply being 
very substantially diminished, thru its 
sale at Chitina, I will confess, when it 
is brought to our mind the difficul- 
ties of transporting it that great dis- 
tance. It is very possible that the meat 
offered to us as wild sheep was a rem- 
nant piece taken in off a recent hunt- 
ing trip and presented to the restaurant 
—and, again, of course, it is possible 
that the remark was made as a joke. 
Such things frequently occur, but in our 
case we never thought of it in any but 
a sober light. 

At Cordova we found that wild ducks 
were regularly on the bill of fare in 
season, and the waiter apologetically 
offered his regrets that none were to be 
had when we were there. 

As regards our statement that game 
is being continually killed there by 
other than prospectors, we believe the 
Governor’s correspondent practically ad- 
mits this to be true. As such a practice 
is against the law, we merely mentioned 
it as one of the violations of the game 
laws. 

With regard to the boarding of dogs 
in the summer time on game meat: We 
saw no direct evidence of it, altho there 
was such evidence seen in Yukon Ter- 
ritory, if the Too-Much Johnson cabin 
is in that territory. It is so near the 
line that it is hard to tell on which side 
it is located. What we learned regard- 
ing the boarding of dogs in summer 
time in Alaska was imparted to us by 
some of our guides, principally. 

After undergoing the slight hardships 
of our trip—on which it was clearly 
seen what wonderful privations are en- 
countered by the Alaskans, and especial- 
ly during the winter—we should con- 
sider ourselves most uncharitable if we 
denied the hardy men of that country 
anything that is coming to them—and 
we believe that an Alaskan can relig- 
iously come nearer to violating the 
game laws of that land and still be a 
good church member than can the resi- 
dent of any nook or cranny on this con- 
tinent. Conditions there justify a near- 
er approach to recklessness with regard 
to game violation than in any state of 
these United. And yet it goes against 
our grain to see game laws violated 
without justification. In a case of life 
or death no man can be expected to 
stand back for a game law. 

We present the Governor’s letter and 
that of his bright correspondent hecause 
they reflect the feeling in Alaska—and 
it is this feeling we have to deal with. 
There is a deep prejudice in Alaska 
against “outside” criticism and domina- 
tion and considering the poor support 
the territory receives from the Federal 
Government, we cannot say that we 
blame the Alaskans very much for it.— 
Editor. 





National Crow Shoot. 


We are in receipt of a letter from 
T. E. Doremus, manager Sporting Pow- 
der Division, Du Pont Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., in which he encloses a 
circular describing a crow shoot that is 
being conducted this year by the above 
company. This circular contains all 
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kinds of information on the bad life 
that the crow has been leading, how 
best to annihilate or subdue him as well 
as a list of the prizes offered and the 
conditions of the contest. As the cir- 
cular is sent free on application, and 
as some very valuable prizes are of- 
fered, no one who lives in a crow coun- 
try should forget to send for a copy to 
Mr. Doremus. 


THE PRIZES. 


To every contestant in the National 
Crow Shoot who during 1919 shoots 


twenty-five (25) crows will be awarded 
a triangular bronze lapel button. 

To the two bronze trophy winners in 
each state (or province in Canada) who 
shoot the largest number of crows dur- 
ing 1919 will be awarded, respectively, 
the following trophies, each to be en- 
graved with the total number of crows 
shot by the contestant: 

First State Prize—Gold Trophy But- 
ton. 

Second State 
Button. 

To the three gold trophy winners who 
shoot the largest number of crows dur- 
ing 1919 will be awarded, respectively, 
the following trophies, each to be ap- 
propriately engraved: 

First National Prize—Gold 
Cup. 

Second National Prize—Silver Trophy 
Cup. 

Third National Prize—Bronze Trophy 
Cup. 

CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST. 


1. Anyone in the United States or 

Canada is eligible to take part in the 
National Crow Shoot. 
The National Crow Shoot will be 
conducted to conform strictly to the 
Federal and State game laws and noth- 
ing contained in our offer is to be con- 
strued as urging anyone to violate any 
game law. Each individual should in- 
form himself with regard to his local 
game laws before taking part in this 
contest. 

3. To receive credit in the contest, 
crows must be killed with a shotgun or 
rifle. 

4. Evidence of crows shot is to be 
furnished by the contestant in the form 
of a signed statement, countersigned by 
an ammunition dealer, upon forms fur- 
nished for the purpose. It is expected 
that the contestant will furnish the 
dealer with evidence of his kills in the 
form of the bills or feet of the crows 
shot. The statement forms will be sup- 
plied to dealers and contestants upon 
request. 

dd. The contest will be open from 
January 1 to December 31, 1919. 


Prize—Silver Trophy 


Trophy 


» 
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Recommendations Regarding Colo- 
rado Game. 


Smith Riley, district forester, in con- 
formity with his usual practice of co- 
operating with the states embraced in 
his district, has sent a report to the 
Governor of Colorado, covering the con- 
dition of the game as found in the ter- 
ritory embraced by the national forests 
of this state. It is a valuable paper, 
well worthy of reproduction in full if 
we had space for it. However, we are 
only able to make some excerpts which 
we append herewith: 

ELK. 

Several years ago, at the time a closed 
season was placed upon elk, this game 
animal had decreased in numbers until 
only a few small isolated bands re- 
mained, in widely scattered areas thru- 
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“Now Let’s Fish” 


“Here we are, eight miles from camp, right in the big fellows’ 
haunt. Now, let’s fish. We’ll adjust our Liberty Drive Motor 
at trolling speed and just skim about among these weeds, for 
weeds hold no terrors for the propeller of a 

s 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


—it goes right through them like an eel. When we’re through 
fishing we’ll speed up our motor and chug-chug back to camp. 
It'll only take an hour, so wecan fish tilldusk. And the beauty 
of it allis no one will have to suffer for our catch—for no one 
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©J Motor | 


for those wishing a # 
highly refined mo-§ 
tor. Has 5§ 
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apy starter; no cranking. @| had to row. There are no blistered hands, aching muscles or ' 
, sa - my fewer ® tired backs. Those joy-killing oars were left at camp.” i 
os vely t a ighest @ You, too, can enjoy hundreds of such fishing trips with a 
} } development in row-§) “Tjiberty Drive” Motor. It if 
} elle pry py nm : z 
ma Specia atalog on’ 
request. Attaches to Any Rowboat [| 


by simply turning two thumb-screws. Operates on the same 
principle as motors in biglaunches. The drive is direct from 
engine to propeller. Entire motor pivots on stern of boat. 
Can be raised or lowered by psessure on steering handle. 
When in operation, propeller finds its normal depth automat- 
ically. Steers by swinging propeller to right or left. Will drive 
boat anywhere it will float. Can run it up on shallow beach if de- 
sired. Has speed of 5to 10 miles per § 
mhour. Weighs about 70 pounds. 


Ask Your Dealer 


If he cannot supply you, write for 
our beautiful catalog. If inter- 
ested in launch motors, 2to 30 

























4 H. P., give length, beam 
ogi . and draft of boat. 
$ 00 ~ We'll send details —aF 
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CAILLE 


On Marine Motors is the Hallmark of Quality 











Ki ieee NEWTON ARMS CO. are moving their plant 
from Buffalo, to Brooklyn, N. Y. The name will be 
changed to the Newton Arms Corporation, with general 


sales offices in the Woolworth Building, New- York City. 


The Newton High Power Rifles and Ammunition 
willsoon be ready for distribution from the new plant 


Address All Communications To 


Newton Arms Corporation 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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New Pleasures 
In Boating 
Witha Lockwood-Ash 


Row Boat Engine new 
boating pleasures are in 
store for you. 

On your vacation, 
‘4 camping, fishing, picnick- 
ing, or hunting, you can 
explore new fields. 

You can glide 
through the 
narrows, across 
the riffles, over the 
shallows. 

Young and old can 
enjoy this practical, 
economical sport. 


Ask for the Lockwood-Ash 
Booklet; learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 
Lockwood-Ash 
Motor Co. 
1916 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich. 
(55) 





















are so designed in taper that they 
are quicker in action and more 
powerful for their weight than 
other rods. Granger Rods are built 
of the finest bamboo, cut to an 
accuracy of 1-1000 of an inch, 
and thoroughly seasoned in Den- 
ver’sdry climate. This produces a 
flawless rod, resilient in action, 
light, yet possessing the necessary 
power to cast a long line true and 
steady under all conditions. 


rods $5 to $27. Send for our catalog 
today and learn why Granger Rods 
are better and sell for less. 
GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
1237-46 East Ninth Avene Denver, Colorado. NES ao 
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Artistic Taxidermy 
Tohave your trophies mounted true 
to Nature requires an understanding 

of the plastic artin Taxidermy. 
Prof. Stainsky was originator of his 
Y plastic art. His reputation is nation- 
wide. Medals awarded at Paris, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis World's Fairs. Send to 
L ‘ Stainsky your trophies of the hunt, 
Colorado's Foremost Taxidermist. Established 1874. 


Stainsky Far & Taxidermy Co. Colo. Springs, Colo. 











BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 








M. L: FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 


Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 
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out the mountains of the state. Since 
1913, 325 head of elk have been trans- 
planted from the Yellowstone Park re- 
gion of Wyoming to the mountains of 
Colorado. I am glad to report that there 
has been a constant increase in the 
numbers of these animals, and there 
are now estimated to be over 4,900 elk 
in the state. 

It has now been shown conclusively 
that the past importations of elk were 
successful experiments. The public sen- 
timent regarding the propagation of 
this big-game species is exceedingly 
favorable, and where local sentiment 
favors such shipments in the future, ar- 
rangements should be made for the 
planting of elk, provided the local range 
conditions warrant such action. It is 
proposed to interest the Biological Sur- 
vey in cooperating with this department 
in order that a shipment of elk may be 
secured for the Animas Cafion on the 
Durango National Forest this winter. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


It has been generally recognized for 
a number of years that mountain sheep 
in this state are slowly and steadily de- 
creasing in numbers, and I now again 
regret to call your attention to the pres- 
ent situation, which indicates that there 
is a further decrease of these animals. 
The principal cause for this condition 
is the loss occasioned by predatory ani- 
mals, and also, probably, the fact that 
domestic stock has encroached upon 
ranges formerly occupied by this game. 
This department is taking such steps as 
appear feasible to remedy this latter 
condition, but it is believed that the 
total extermination of predatory ani- 
mals would accomplish much toward al- 
lowing the mountain sheep to again 
firmly establish itself. 


BEARS. 


Altho in the past bear have been con- 
sidered as predatory animals, it now ap- 
pears that they are becoming rather 
searce and should probably be classed 
as game animals, and should be pro- 
tected during the season of the year 
when their hides and meat are worth- 
less. The numerous reports received 
from forest officers would seem to indi- 
cate that this animal should be regarded 
as a game type rather than predatory. 
The results of our observations tend to 
show that the bear found in this state 
are as a whole scavengers rather than 
stock killers. In view of the above facts, 
it is believed that a law should be en- 
acted limiting the hunting, trapping or 
killing of bear to the season from Sep- 
tember 15th to May 31st, and that the 
number which any one person may kill 
during the open season should be limited 
to two. It would also probably be well 
to have a provision in such law where- 
by individual bear which are predatory 
in character might be killed at any sea- 
son without license. 





Spring Protection of Feathered 
Game. 


Birds which have survived the fall 
hunting season and have successfully 
withstood the winter months should be 
allowed to pass in peace to their breed- 
ing grounds in the spring, say officials 
of the Biological Survey, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in a state- 
ment just issued urging hunters to ob- 
serve and enforce existing game laws. 
One of the most important and neces- 
sary steps in the conservation of wild 
game, the specialists add, is the prohi- 
bition of spring shooting of wild fowl. 
































Sportsmen should refrain from hunting 
at this season not only from a sense of 
fairness, but because such action is ab- 
solutely necessary to the continued ex- 
istence of wild fowl. The spring-flight 
birds are the stock from which must be 
derived the annual crop harvested in 
the fall gunning season, as well as a 
surplus to furnish the next year’s 
breeders. 

The migratory bird law of 1913 has 
been superseded by the migratory bird 
treaty act putting into force the treaty 
with Great Britain for the protection of 
birds migrating between the United 
States and Canada. Regulations pro- 
mulgated under this law give more 
strict protection to birds on their north- 
ward flight than they have ever pre- 
viously enjoyed. Prior to the passage 
of these laws the game supply had 
steadily decreased owing to the increas- 
ing number of hunters and the crowding 
out of the birds from their breeding 
grounds which have been cleared for 
agricultural and other purposes. 





A Cougar-Trailing Incident. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was out on 
a cougar-hunting trip once in British 
Columbia at Cowichan Lake, Vancouver 
Island, with a friend by the name of 
Jack Garrish. I had a hound bitch, and 
Jack had an old hound named Roy. Roy 
was very old and all crippled up. His 
hind legs and feet were all out of shape, 
and he was so slow that a _ person 
could easily keep up with him when on 
the track. But that dog has a record as 
a cougar dog. No one knows how many 
lions he has to his credit, but he has 
got hundreds of them during the time I 
have known him. 

We had many a hunt together—Jack, 
Roy and I—but this one I am going to 
write about is something I don’t quite 
understand. The snow was very deep 
that winter (the year of 1915-1916), so 
the deer came down to the lake, and the 
cougar came down with them and did 
much damage to the deer. The easiest 
way we had of hunting the cougar was 
to follow the lake shore, as both the 
deer and the cougar came right down 
to the water. We had a rowboat with 
an Evinrude outboard motor, and we 
used to work it this way: One of us 
would take one dog and walk along the 
lake shore, and the other took the boat 
and the other dog. Jack most always 
took the boat, as the old hound Roy was 
too old to do much walking, and be- 
sides I had snow shoes, but Jack had 
none. This time I was going along the 
shore when I struck a track—an old 
one. It had been thawing the day be- 
fore and froze during the afternoon, 
and this track was nfade in the wet 
snow. But my bitch got excited and 
started to bark as soon as she struck 
it, so I called to Jack to come ashore 
with Roy. 

We now left the boat and followed 
the track. My bitch had the lead and 
was away ahead, but she lost the track 
all at once. We did not know the rea- 
son why till we got there and found 
that the track ended at the water’s 
edge, and the bitch was totally lost; 
but not so with Roy. He back-tracked 
to the woods and then came down to 
the water again and started swimming. 
He kept on barking all the time. He 
swam for about a hundred yards and 
landed right where the cougar had land- 
ed. The track now led up to the woods 
to an old kill, but only bones and part 
of the skin was left. The track lead 
to the water again from there, and Roy 
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went in swimming again. A tree had 
blown into the lake here, so he had to 
swim out around it, but he did not 
seem to mind it at all. This time he 
swam for about 150 yards but he landed 
at the right place. The track led to an- 
other kill here that was in the same 
shape as the first, so the cougar started 
out hunting. 

My bitch took the lead again. Roy 
was now tired, so he walked in my 
snowshoe tracks, but he kept right on 
barking. 

We followed the track for about two 
hours after we left the lake, and it 
started to get late. Jack got tired, so 
he wanted to go back after the boat, 
but I was to stay with the track till he 
came back. I did not go very far after 
Jack left till I came to a deep creek 
with lots of windfalls piled up in it, and 
here I found the bitch. She was all 
tired out and unable to get out on the 
other side as the bank was too steep 
and the snow too deep. I found the 
cougar had crossed on a windfall, but I 
could not get up there without going 
down the creek a long way. I was tired 
out and nearly all in, but would not give 
up, so I worked my way up there and 
found the cougar had jumped off from 
that windfall to another one that led 
straight up the hill. He walked on that 
to where a hemlock stood up against it, 
and here the track ended. 

I looked up and saw the cougar in the 
top of the tree, but I soon had him down 
with a bullet out of my .32 Remington 
auto through his neck. I skinned him 
and fed the dogs and started for the 
lake. I met Jack coming toward me. 
We measured the skin when we came 
home and found it to be 8 feet 4 inches 
long. Of the fourteen that I killed I 
only had one that was larger. I had 
this skin mounted in a rug and sent it 
to my father in Sweden. 

Now, did Roy reason, or how did he 
know that the cougar had gone into the 
lake? It seems impossible to me that 
he could scent the trail in the water, 
especially as the track must have been 
twenty or twenty-four hours old. I wish 
someone could tell me? 

Wash. J. E. HARLIN. 





Game Notes. 


A letter received from Wm. Jennings 
Bryan, Jr., of Arizona conveys. to us 
the pleasing information that javelinas 
have been placed on the protected list 
in that state for several years. 

Your stand on the bear question is 
just and correct. Last year in Pennsyl- 
vania sensational reports of bears kill- 
ing sheep in one of our northern coun- 
ties was reported. I made a personal 
nvestigation, only to find, as I had sus- 
pected, that the sheep in question had 
been killed by dogs. The stories about 
he bears were started to try and create 

sentiment to repeal our bear-protect- 
ive law by a group of disgruntled trap- 
pers. May I also vindicate the wolves 

f Pennsylvania. In 1917 sheep to the 
number of 6,600 were killed by dogs in 
he Keystone state—these are official 
figures. During the 200 years (1682- 
1582) that bounties were paid on wolves 

Pennsylvania, all told approximately 

00 sheep were killed by wolves. To- 

irds the end the bounties paid were 

;s high as $25 per wolf. There is a 

g¢ license of $1.00, yet the dog in one 

‘ar kills more sheep in Pennsylvania 

in wolves killed in two centuries.— 

‘ory W. Shoemaker, Captain, U. S. A. 


Member Pennsylvania Forestry Com- 


ssion). 








Let’s Go! 


One pull at a flywheel—“P-r-r-r” says 
your Evinrude—and away you skim, on 
lake or river, wherever you will—pic- 
nicking, hunting, fishing, or just care- 
free Evinruding. 


EVINRUDE 


LE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


makes any boat a power boat; and 
brings new joys to every outing. Evin- 
ruding is just going—norowing! Nearly 
100,000 already sold. 


Built-in fly-wheel type magneto and automati 
reverse. Special method of Sodeesben — 
cally eliminates vibration. Write for atalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
113Evinrude Bldg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Evinrude Distributors—69 Cortlandt St., New Y 

N. Y.; 214 State St., Boston, Mass.; 486 Market Se 
San Francisco, Cal.; 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore.; 
A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Toronto, Can.; E. 
Drolet, Montreal, Can.; A. R. Williams Machinery Co. 
Ltd., St. John, N. B.; Revillion Hawe., Ltd., Edmon: 
ton; Western Motor Supplies, Ltd., Regina. 
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Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CoO. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 

















large trout, pike, and pickerel 


be used on bait casting rod hy 
Price Each 60c. 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. 





ever used ona fi 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER ss". 


Handles easily on any ordinary fly rod. Has the slow wiggling zig zag 
movement of a crippled minnow. Great for large and small mouth bass, 


Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, Red 


Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, etc, Twosizes, 1% and 2% in. Can 


adding small sinker. 
Four in Vest Pocket Box $2.00. 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits. Flies, Lines, Hooks, etc. 


D, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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GO CAMPING! 


You haven't forgotten how. 
Prepare for reconstruction by 
reconstructing yourself. But be 
sure of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furniture 
and camp equipment that are 


right. Send for our catalog 
604. It’s free. 


; Geo-B-CarpENnTER & Co 


430 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Oriental Wiggler $1°° __ 
Little Egypt Wiggler 75*/ 
mg. 0 kidder 75° Pork Rind Strips 35° jar. 


Al. Foss 3/ 1112-1736 Glumbus Rd. Gevelan 
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KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
Yor new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































The Motions of the Heavens. 
(Concluded from last number.) 
If two planes are not parallel they 

must cross somewhere in space in a 

straight line. If both pass thru the eye 

of the observer then this line will, too, 
for he could not be outside of it and be 
in both planes. In the first of these two 
papers we had to do with three planes, 


the horizon, the celestial equator 
and the _ ecliptic all passing thru 
the eye. The line of intersec- 
tion of the horizon and _ equator 
remains fixed in the east and west 


points of the horizon, the line between 
the equinox points, where the equator 
and ecliptic intersect, falls into the 
other when the equinox points are in the 
east and west horizon. Then all three 
planes intersect in a single line. This 
happens twice in each daily revolution. 
Once the ecliptic is highest above hori- 
zon, half a turn later it is lowest. It is 
highest at sunset at the spring equinox 
and then is the time to look for the 
planet Mercury. In northerly latitudes 
the ecliptic is never very steep to the 
horizon and the hunt may last for years. 
Mercury moves fast and is at its easter- 
ly elongation only for a day or two ata 
time. I have seen him three times in 
fifteen years. 

In the fall, the ecliptic is lowest to the 
horizon at sunset. The moon revolves 
near the ecliptic, back from west to 
east. If it is full, it is then rising in 
the east. The next night it has moved 
back along a path little inclined to the 
horizon and the retardation of rising 
will be the minimum. The moon will 
rise for several nights at nearly the 
same time and as this is useful to farm- 
ers, it is called the harvest moon. Half 
a day later as the moon is setting in 
the west, the ecliptic is steepest to the 
horizon and if farmers worked all night 
they would notice that the setting of 


the moon was retarded the maximum 
from one night to the next. This of 


course affects the time when the moon 
erosses the meridian. The sun moves 
backward, too, and at this time its ris- 
ing and setting are affected in a similar 
way, not so much of course, and in the 
opposite direction. This affects the 
time when the sun crosses the meridian 
and this is the second cause of the in- 
equality of the sun as a time keeper. 
The other is the uneven rate of the 
earth’s revolution, and the two together 
make what is called the equation of 
time. 

The moon is the brightest object in 
the night sky and also the most inter- 
esting to watch in its motions. The 
moon’s orbit is not exactly on the eclip- 
tic, but inclined to it by 5 degrees. The 
orbit turns round the ecliptic once in 
nineteen years. The crossing points are 
called the moon’s nodes. This plane is 
also in the eye of the observer and as 
the nodes turn they must fall into the 
equinox points. This happens twice in 
each turn of nineteen years. Once the 
orbit will be 5 degrees steeper to the 
equator than the ecliptic; nine and one- 











half years later it will be 5 less steep. 
It moves so slowly that for some months 
it stays practically fixed as a new 
ecliptic for the moon alone, which is in- 
clined 28 degrees to the equator, anil 
only 18 degrees nine and a half years 
later. When it is 28 degrees the moon 
rises high in the sky and low a fortnight 
later. When it is only 18 degrees to the 
equator, it changes its height little dur- 
ing the month. This is interesting to 
see but still more to follow with the 
pair of embroidery hoops. If the reader 
can do this he knows as much as the 
ordinary amateur needs to know of the 
motions of the heavens. The two rings 
are now orbit and ecliptic, the table is 
the equator. The rings are set at an 
angle of 5 degrees. Their crossing 
points are the nodes. The equinox 
points are imaginary and are always in 
the plane of the table. Twice in each 
long turn of nineteen years the nodes 
fall into the plane of the table and then 
all three meet in a single line. Twice a 
day the three fall into the plane of the 
horizon and then all four planes meet in 
a single line. The earnest reader is 
urged to follow this thru. 

The outside planets move eastward 
during their revolutions slower than the 
earth. When the earth is between an 
outside planet and the sun, it passes 
ahead of the planet which appears to 
move from east to west as it falls be- 
hind, against the background of the 
fixed stars. While this occurs the planet 
is moving from east to west in three 
ways; daily from the rotation of the 
earth, two hours a month with the fixed 
stars and thru them as the earth passes 
it. This is the so-called retrograde mo- 
tion of the planets. Usually they are 
seen to move by the fixed stars as the 
moon does, from west to east as all the 
members of the solar system move. 

By, tipping the hoop representing the 
equator one can see the path of the sun 
for all Jatitudes from pole to the earth's 
equator. The midnight sun can be fo 
lowed, the six months’ day at the poles, 
and the way the sun moves in the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

The constellations mark the seasons 
for those who follow them. Just before 
dawn the sky is as it will be in the early 
evening five months ahead. The sky is 
often interesting when the stars begin 
to fade. The moon has its horns turned 
the other way like the letter C. Venus, 
near the old moon, is a fine sight in thie 
early morning. Old friends among tlie 
fixed stars are in sight again, while tlie 
planets have shifted their places behind 
the sun and make new groupings wi! 
the stars. These sights add to the joys 
of the early morning along with tlie 
night smells of the forest, the smell of 
burning wood and of cooking bacon aid 
coffee, the creak of the pump hanile 
and the blue smoke rising from chi 
ney or cainp fire. 

Two other phenomena to be watch 
are the colors of the stars, which w 
gain in intensity as the years of observ- 
ing increase, and the peculiar deception 
of the mind in seeing a constellation 
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larger on the horizon than overhead. | 


This last is an amaizng phenomenon. 
We see the clouds on the horizon much 
farther away than they are over head. 
We think that the stars are, too. So 
they should look smaller on the horizon 
and larger overhead, and because they 
are the same in the two places they look 
larger on the horizon and shrunk to- 
gether in the zenith. No amount of rea- 
soning will remove this deception. 
Calif. W. S. DAVENPORT. 





The American Society of Mammal- 
ogists. 

Hunters and sportsmen who are in- 
terested in the habits and life his- 
tories of mammals will be pleased to 
learn of the successful organization 
of the American Society of Mammal- 
ogists. The organization meeting was 
held in Washington, D. C., April 3 
and 4, 1919, with a charter member- 
ship of over two hundred and fifty, 
of whom sixty were in attendance. 
Officers were elected as follows: C. 
Hart Merriam, president; E. W. Nel- 
son, first vice president; Wilfred H. 
Osgood, second vice president; H. H. 
Lane, recording secretary; Hartley H. 
T. Jackson, corresponding secretary; 
and Walter P. Taylor, treasurer. The 
councilors are: Glover M. Allen, R. 
M. Anderson, J. Grinnell, M. W. Lyon, 
W. D. Matthew, John C. Merriam, 
Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., T. S. Palmer, 
Edward A. Preble, Witmer Stone and 
N. Hollister, editor. 

Among the committees of particular 
interest to sportsmen is one on the 
“Study of Game Mammals,’ the 
chairman being Charles Sheldon, nat- 
uralist and big-game hunter, and au- 
thor of ‘‘The Wilderness of the Upper 
Yukon.” Another committee is one 
on “Life Histories of Mammals,”’ with 
Dr. C. C. Adams of the New York 
State College of Forestry, chairman. 

The policy of the society will be to 
devote its attention to the study of 
mammals in a broad way, including 
habits, life histories, relations to 
plants and animals, evolution and 
other phases. 

Publication of the Journal of Mam- 
malogy, in which popular as well as 
technical matter will be presented, 
will start this year. 

Any person interested in mammals 
is invited to become a member of the 
society. Those who qualify before the 
next annual meeting will be consid- 
ered charter members. In order to 
insure possession of a complete file of 
the journal anyone who desires to 
join should do so now. Application 
for membership may be sent to the 
corresponding secretary of the society, 
Biological Survey, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Annual dues are $3; life membership, 
*75 in one payment. 





Bows and Bears. 


P P 
I was much interested in Arthur 


Young’s article in the March number of 
Cutdoor Life, giving his experiences in 
lling a bear with bow and arrows. I 
’ not believe that Mr. Young or any 
her competent archer would claim 
hat the bow is more merciful than the 
un in any other way except that its 
ounds are sharply cut and not torn 
‘nd mangled, and owing to its compar- 

ive lack of power and accuracy it 
“.ves the hunted animal a better chance 
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Alpine Binoculars | HANDS UP 


Designed especially for the best re- THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. COMFORT WITH 


Se new 7-power glass embodies | 
ightness, strength, compactnessand || Absolutely Wat fed 
quality heretofore unobtainable. >" rcelemmnugine 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 



























Successful Hunters 


Use HALT! 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 


| Perfection Gapes 


CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBILIST 
| FOREST SERVICE 





TYCO-—Rubberized Silk 
Weighs 19 Ounces, Packs 
4x8x1% in an Athol 
Leather Case 
FREE Catalogue of Metro- 
politan Air Goods for Camp, 


Yacht, Avtomobilist, Home, 
Office, and Hospital. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


1620 Arapahoe Street 


Denver, Colo. 





¥% Actual Size 


| ony ty ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass- 
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>ZBANISHED in 


1 ¢ 48 to72 Hours 






Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaidedisa or fine cut or use snuff Tob 
losing fight against heavy odds, and means a_ will positively remove all craving 7 tobacco A 





serious shock to yournervoussystem. Sodon’t in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It tobacco craving will begin to decrease afte 
will quit you if you will just take Tobacco the very first dose—there’s no waiting for 
Redeemer according to directions. results, ; 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit- 
whether you have been a user of tobaccofor forming drugs of any kind—a most mar- 
@ single month or for 50 years, or how much velously quick, adsolutely scientific and 
you use, or in what form you use it. Whether thoroughly reliable remedy for the treatment 
you emoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug of the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Red is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient treat i 





ment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to 
continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in 
every way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that 
when you see others using it, it will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at 
once begin a course of Tobacco Red treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


Asingle trial will convincethemostskeptical. when taken according to the plain and easy 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee directions, your money will be cheerfully 
8 with each full treatment. If Tobacco refunded upon demand. 
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Let Us Send You Convincing ,/ MAIL COUPON FOR 
Proof if,zoure,2, sive, of the tobacco 7 CONVINCING PROOF II 
quick way of quitting “for keeps’’ you Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. | [. 


owe it to yourself and your family tomail Please send, without eblienting me in any way, 


the coupon below or send your name and your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit i] 
address on a postal and receive our free and proof that Tob will positively 


booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco free me from the tobacco _ 3 
on the human system, and positive 4 = . bit il 


proof that Tobacco Redeemer 
will quickly free you from the 4 Name.......-.-.-------o-seeseeeee 
habit. 4 SS Ee ee 
NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., : i | 
Dept.387 ~ St. Louis, Mo. i] EEE Le en State 
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Vacation in the Pine 
Scented Lakelands 


of Canada 


In the “Highlands of Ontario,” 
that wonderful region of scenic 
beauty, you can Fish, Swim, 
Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt — 
spend a vacation you will never 
regret or forget. Mirror-like 
lakes set in the grandeur of 
forests of pine and balsam. 
The purest of air, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, and 
hay fever is unknown. 


Famous Playgrounds for 
Outdoor Men and Women 


“Algonquin Park” — “30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay” 
“Kawartha Lakes”—‘‘Muskoka 
Lakes” —“Timagami’”’ and the 
“Lake of Bays.” Modern 
hotels—or “rough” it if you 
prefer. Any Grand Trunk 
Agent will gladly plan your 
trip for you. Write any of 
the following for descriptive 
literature: 

C. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan & Trust 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

W. R. Eastman, Room 510, 294 West Washington 
H. M. Moreen 10 a Bldg., 


J.H. Burgis, 819 ‘Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
A.B.Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


For adults, boys or girls camp sites apply to H. R. 
Charlton, General Passenger Department, Montreal. 
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FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil paintings (20x29- -in.) 
of Outdoor Life’s covers for Aug., 
1918, and May, 1919, without lettering 
of any sort, are for sale at $10.00 each. 
They will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing remittance. 


Should painting be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


























INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
= for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
} outs and punctures. Easily applied in any ae. 
a3 Thousands sold. Details free 
oy Amer.Accessories Co. Dept. 7 Cincinnati 















to escape the hunter. A comparison 
between a bow and arrow and a .30-30 
is about as fair as a comparison be- 
tween a pocket revolver and a six-inch 
cannon, 

An ordinary target bow in the hands 
of an ordinary archer will throw a reg- 
ular target arrow about 200 yards. The 
most powerful long bow in the hands 
of the strongest archer will throw a 
light flight arrow about 300 yards. 
Regular target arrows weigh not very 
far from 400 grains. Flight arrows 
weigh not far from 300 grains. You 
will notice that the weights are not 
far from those of the ordinary .45 cal- 
iber rifle bullets. The air resistance 
to a 28-inch feathered arrow is much 
greater than the air resistance to a .45 
ealiber bullet, and a comparison be- 
tween them can not be absolutely fair, 
but such a comparison is valuable nev- 
ertheless. 

Point a .45 caliber rifle upward 45 
degrees from the horizon, load it with 
a 300-grain bullet and enough powder 
to send the bullet 300 yards before it 
falls to the earth and you are using a 
gun and charge to develop a power not 
much inferior to that of the most pow- 
erful long bow in the hands of the most 
skillful archer. The stroke of an ar- 
row corresponds much more closely to 
that of a narrow-bladed knife or the 
point of a slender sword than to that 
of a bullet. 

With these preliminaries we _ will 
come back to bear hunting. Young and 
Pope are powerful archers. They used 
70-pound bows, which means that it 
takes a pull of 70 pounds to draw the 
standard 28-inch arrow back to its head. 
The ordinary pull of the target bow is 
from 40 to 55 pounds. They used hunt- 
ing arrows, which are frequently sev- 
eral times as heavy as target arrows, 
and their arrows had broad heads of 
sharpened steel. The power and accu- 
racy of their shooting and the practical 
perfection of their bows and arrows is 
proved by the fact that they repeatedly 
shot the bear thru and thru. Such 
shooting is unusual and those who do 
it have a right to be proud of it, and 
to compare such work with that of a 
.30-30 is like telling a foot racer that 
he is very slow because he can not 
reach the speed of a flying machine. 

The best living archer in America or 
England would probably hit a target 
four feet in diameter with about two- 
thirds of his shots at 100 yards. In a 
long string of shots it is barely possible 
that he might hit such a target with 
ten shots in succession. His chance of 
hitting a man at 100 yards would prob- 
ably not be better than one in two. A 
man who is a good shot but not a cham- 
pion would consider that he did excel- 
lent work if he hit the four-foot target 
with half his shots. Of course either 
man might hit a blackbird at that 
range at the first shot, but the chances 
of doing so are very small. 

At 60 yards our champion archer 
would seldom miss the four-foot target 
and the great majority of his shots 
would hit the size of a man. Our good 
archer, not a champion, would occa- 
sionally miss the four-foot target at 
60 yards, but would frequently hit it 
with thirty or more shots in succession. 
The champion might hit a duck or a 
prairie chicken with one shot in three 
or four at this range, while the ordinary 
good archer would do well to hit it with 
one shot in ten. 

At 40 yards the champion archer by 
great good luck and much skill might 
hit a ten-inch circle with ten succes- 








sive shots and in the same manner he 
might hit a four-inech circle with ten 
successive shots at 20 yards. The or- 
dinary good shot may perhaps shoot a 
lifetime without hitting the 9.6-inch 
bullseye of the target with five succes- 
sive shots at 40 yards. 

Only the slightest comparison of 
these records with those made every 
day, with the revolver is necessary to 
show how immensely difficult archery 
is aS compared to the work of any fire- 
arm. I am a fairly proficient rifleman, 
but it is my deliberate opinion that at 
least twenty times more practice is re- 
quired to make a good archer than is 
required to make a good rifleman. 

As to the sport of archery, there is 
nothing finer. It can be practiced any- 
where, even in the city parks. To be 
sure, the round-eyed kids who ask you 
if that is a “real Indian bow and ar- 
row,” and the men who insist on lying 
to you about “how good they. could 
shoot when they were boys,” and the 
patronizing fools who tell you how well 
you shoot when you hit a four-foot tar- 
get at 40 yards, are all nuisances, but 
they are a part of the game and one 
soon gets used to them. The fellow 
who tells that you were shooting “more 
than a block” when you were really 
shooting just 40 yards and who says 
that you hit the bullseye every time is 
probably merely an unconscious liar, 
and is first cousin to the man who tells 
of his “grandfather’s” exploits with the 
rifle or of how his Uncle Jim killed 
bears with a knife. 

As to hunting with the bow, let the 
other man do it! My hunting days are 
mostly over and my habits are formed 
and I prefer shotgun or rifle. But tin 
can shooting, the noble sport of which 
Chauncey Thomas is the eulogist and 
poet, is completely within the capacity 
of the long bow. It has an advantage 
in this sport over the revolver in that 
the cans last longer—and tin cans in 
these days of conservation are getting 
searce. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
man who kills a bear with bow and 
arrows is almost certainly a_ strong 
man and a good archer. It is because 
such a feat seemed to a certain extent 
to be misunderstood that I have rushed 
into print with this article. 


Iowa. IOWA. 





A Kindred Sentiment Is 
Awakened. 


El Comancho, Outdoor Life, Denver, 

Colo. : 

Brother:—I am addressing you thus 
because in your first “Sign Talk” which 
I have just now finished reading, you 
reach out to us, a great family of un- 
known minds and moods, with an ap- 
peal that is so filled with “real food” 
that it seems to me it needs must reach 
to the very soul of that great fraternity 
you, yourself, so generously address as 
brothers. And how much I wish that 
each of us, who has helped to make up 
that great throng that has carried a 
gun afield, or has followed the ery of 
the hounds into the deep fastness of 
the cougar and the cat, could honestly 
merit, from your standpoint, the ap- 
pellation of “brother.” 


Your suggestion that if the reader 


“agree with your slant” that he drop 
a line to you, has appealed to me and 
on the impulse I am following that suz- 
gestion and I am at the same time a(- 
mitting to you that it was not with- 
out some misgiving as to the new man 
when I took up 


“having the punch,” 
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to hear the cowboy’s call, and during 
‘he round-up, he will lunge forward to | 
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| 
Outdoor Life for March and turned | 
first, aS usual, to your talk which is 
to fill the space formerly covered by 
Chauncey Thomas with his “Camp 
Fire.” 

I had not in one month recovered 
from the regret that had filled me as 
we drenched the dying embers of his 
“Last Campfire,” nor have I yet aban- 
doned the hope that at some other 
time and place we may kindle a new} 
one. I did not always agree with him 

I shall not always agree with you— | 
but in your first talk you resume a 
subject almost where he left off, and | 
you strike a chord so vital in me that | 
Iam at once set vibrating in approval. 

I refer to your aversion for the in- 
discriminate killing of our wild life. | 
And lest you mistake me for some sort 
of sentimental crank, who, being con- 
stitutionally opposed at all times to all 
forms of healthy and rational sport, 
preaches habitually against the hunter 
and fisherman—I will say that I am not 
of this sort, and that for more than 
twenty-five years I have engaged in 
these sports with a fair degree of suc- 
cess, taking in that time many varieties 
of the fish found in the fresh water 
lakes and streams of our land, and 
nearly all of the feathered and furred 
game up to deer and black bear. 

I was born with an inherent love for 
the rifle and the sports adapted to its 
use. But during the years of my shoot- 
ing I have been conscious of a change 
which has gradually and steadily come 
upon me until now it requires little 
killing to satisfy the blood lust. 

It is twelve years since I killed the 
last two deer. At that time I could 
find little satisfaction in the perform- 
ance other than that I had shot well 
over a fair range and made clean quick 
kills on both. But as I contemplated 
the last—a fine specimen of Columbian 
blacktail buck, who a few moments be- 
fore had been plunging up the rough 
mountainside—I remarked to my com- 
panion, “I cannot honestly call this 
sport, and I will not kill another one 
unless I need his meat for food,” and 
it happens I have so far kept my word. 
I do not consider that in that, I was 
doing anything new or original. I had | 
made no new discovery in the sentiment | 
or motive which animated me to the | 
decision. I had merely arrived in my 
development at the station that you had | 
reached at that moment when you stood | 
with that real American, “Mountain | 
Chief” on that high point, and listened | 
to his mighty sermon against the wan- | 
ton wastefulness of the white man, in| 
those few, quiet, solemn words—looked | 
out over those broad miles of valley | 
land which had been swept clean of | 
the wild life which had once populated | 

by our own civilized kind, the “pale- | 
face savage.” NOYES E. TYRRELL. | 

Oregon. 

















Bulls at Fight. 
Strange as it may seem, you can al- 
ways pick the master and leader of a 
herd of cattle. The leader is the first | 





ie front, followed by the stronger cat- 
e and so on down the line, according | 
strength, with the weakest in the} 
‘ar. It is a trait of these animals to 
travel in this way and most of their | 
ositions have been won by giving | 
ittle. A whipped bull will always fol- 
w his victor. 
The first (upper) illustration shows | 





® bulls stubbornly trying to force |i 








PROVE IT FREE 


We want you to try Fairyfoot at our expense and without the 
slightest obligation on you to spend a penny—now or later. 

We want you to experience the wonderfully quick, soothing relief 
which a single application of Fairyfoot brings, no matter how painful 
and swollen your bunion may be. 

You may doubt this. Perhaps you have tried all the so-called 
bunion cures, pads, shields, appliances, etc.,.that you’ve ever heard of 
and are so utterly disgusted and discouraged that you think nothing 
on earth can bring such amazingly quick relief. Nevertheless we have 
absolutely proved to more than 72,500 bunion sufferers within the last 


six months that Fairyfoot does everything we claim for it. And surely you will at least 
try it and put our claims to the test, since it doesn’t cost you a single penny to do so, 


AIRYFOOT 


his simple home remedy not only removes the pain instantly but from 
the minute it is applied it draws out the inflammation. It softens 
and literally melts away the accumulated layers of cartilaze which 
form the bunion. Soon the enlargement disappears and the deformed 
foot is restored to its normal shape—and all the while you are wearing 
as tight shoes as ever without the least discomfort. 
Don’t suffer bunion pain another day. Send at once for the FREE 
Fairyfoot treatment. Don’t send a penny. Just your name and address 
on a postal card brings itto you. No promise or obligation on your part 
except to use it as directed. Write today. 


Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 72 Chicago, Ill 





A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 


coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There ise nothing to equal them for distemper, mange. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 


At drvooiets ov bv = THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°™':72". No~ Yors 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.). mailed for 10c to all customers, 

















ITROUT FISHING 


The Best in Colorado 
AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
good use for his gun, Trout fishing in Platte River is 
at its best here, and every streamlet that joins issue 
with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 
anglers, is within walking distance 
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Address for further particulars 


} Mrs. D.N. Cassell, Cassell, P. O. Colo. 
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Mistakes Men Make 
In Buying Tires 


Perhaps the greatest mistake is 
trusting to luck. For who can tell 
when he looks at a tire whether it will 


run 10,000 miles or fail at 1,000? 


Take the safe course as proved 
by thousands of others—come here 
for the Miller that is built by uniform 
workmen to a championship stan- 
dard. They are the only tires 
Geared-to-the-Road. If you will 
try Miller’s once they will win you 
forever. 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 
Chas. C. Collins, Mgr. 
1508-12 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo. 











You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 


STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including . 
Jackson's 

Hole. 
















BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 
































each other to the ground by locking 
horns. They will sometime fight over 
several acres of ground in this way for 
hours. The bull on the left is about to 
sink on his knees. This generally arises 
the anger of the conquered one, with 
the result of that which you see in the 
lower picture. A ferocious charge and 
with a dreadful thud, their two heads 
meet. A charge of this kind usually 
forces one bull or the other to retreat 
and ends the battle. C. H. ADAIR, Jr. 
Calif. 





Mixed Queries. 


Where can I go on a lion hunt some- 
where in the Southwest or a warm clime 
where it might be advisable to take my 
family and leave them at some comforta- 
ble headquarters while I am hunting?— 
R. N. W., New Jersey. 

Answer :—We referred the above in- 
quiry to Stanley R. Graham of Chicago, 
who has hunted lions extensively in the 
Southwest and who replied in part as 
follows to our correspondent: 

“There are many places along the 
Rocky Mountain Range where one can 
hunt the cougar. If you will look up 
the February number of 1918 Outdoor 
Life, page 91, you will find the names 
and addresses of a half dozen high- 
grade men to whom you can trust your- 
self and they will guarantee you cougar. 
Here are a few more: F. M. Greear, 
Bluewater, N. M.; W. Gingery, Plains, 
Mont.; Jim and Humphrey Fullerton, 
Saguache, Colo.; F. P. Kleghorn, Raven- 
tone, Lincoln Co., N. M.; S. L. Fisher, 
Glorieta, N. M. I note that you wish to 


| have some headquarters where you can 


keep your family in comfort, ete. A 
most delightful place for the family 
would be Valley Ranch (P. O. address, 
Mr. Miller, Glorieta, N. M.). There you 
could make arrangements with S. L. 
Fisher to take you out whenever a lion 
might be reported in the vicinity. An- 


| other scheme would be to move the fam- 


ily to Albuquerque and keep in touch 
with F. M. Greear, Bluewater, N. M. 
Have him wire you when a lion drifted 
into his range. One of the best lion 
guides in America is Wm. P. Chester, 
% Ed. Poore, Willcox, Ariz. From May 
to October he could get you a bear. By 
all odds the best kind of a trip would 
be for you all to go to Los Angeles and 
use that as headquarters for your fam- 
ily. There is deep sea fishing and goat 
hunting about and on Catalina Isle; 
splendid quail and duck shooting any- 
where around Los Angeles and San 
Diego; deer hunting near Merced and 
mountain sheep hunting in Lower Cal- 
ifornia. A crackerjack guide after sheep 


is Captain Funcke, Calexico, Calif. 
There are also lots of lions in Califor- 
nia. I spent three weeks (running 
around in a machine) and located three 
bunches. One in the Frazier Mountains, 
Ventura County; another just south of 
the Yosemite Valley, and then another 
bunch frequently around Mt. Baldy, a 
short distance from Los Angeles. The 
ranchers in these sections are frantic at 
the damage being done to live stock by 
lions last winter. So sure am I my in- 
formation is authentic and that I will be 
able to make a large killing next winter, 
that I am going to take my pack of 
trained lion dogs to California next No- 
vember instead of hunting in Arizona.” 


Will you kindly give me some infor- 
mation regarding binoculars and field 
glasses? I want a pair that has a long 
range, SO an object ten or twelve miles 
away with a clear atmosphere can be 
distinguished with reasonableness. My 
8-power Alpine Stereo glass is fine for 
deer hunting at medium ranges, but a 
horse cannot be told from a cow at four 
miles. Maybe I am asking too much of 
a glass, but will not a 16 or 18-power 
make this horse or cow very plain at 
eight or ten miles on a clear day? I 
know this glass will be larger and 
heavier, but that doesn’t matter. Any 
information you may be able to give me 
as to where I can buy such a powered 
glass, its faults and advantages, etc., 
will be appreciated.—V. M. Robinson, 
Rivera, Calif. 

Answer :—We would conclude from 
reading your letter that a high-grade 
telescope would be the most satisfactory 
article for your purpose. We do not be- 
lieve that you would have a great deal 
of success with a 16x or 18x binocular 
in distinguishing a horse from a cow at 
eight or ten miles away. In our judg- 
ment you would need a telescope of 
some 25x to 35x which should be used 
on a rest or tipped to overcome the un- 
steadiness. Most of the 16x or 18x binoc- 
ulars are nothing more or less than two 
telescopes mounted for binocular obser- 
vation, and these have a very small field 
and poor light transmission. They are 
unobtainable at this time. Write Paul 
Weiss, 1620 Arapahoe street, Denver, 
Colo., manufacturer of the Alpine binoc- 
ulars—a life student of binoculars, tele- 
scopes and eye-glasses.—Editor. 





In making a home-made ice box for 
camping, or a refrigerating box, will you 
answer, if you will, the following ques- 
tions: 1. Would it be well to use two 
wooden boxes with saw-dust between 
them (one inside the other, of course), 
or would it be better to have air space 
between the two boxes? 2. Would it 
make a better box to have an outside 
box of wood and an inner one of metal? 
In this case would it be well to have 
saw-dust between the two?—J. G. Mas- 
ters, Omaha, Neb. 

Answer :—In making your proposed 
ice-box, if this is to remain mostly in 
the shade, or in a temperature cooler 
than about 80, the air space would be 
the best between the boxes. If, how- 
ever, your box is to remain in the sua 
a great deal, or in a temperature reacli- 
ing above 80 it would be better to have 
the saw-dust, owing to the insulating 
effect. Regarding the metal box inside 
as you propose, we would advise that 
you stay away from the metal as this is 
a conductor of heat, and would conduct 
the heat into the ice.—Editor. 
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The Famous Quick-Pull. 
Chauncey Thomas. 
PART II—CONCLUSION. 


gut we are still missing that S. A. 
target with the movie picture actor way 
of flashing a sixgun from leather. All 
right. The target was set up, then a 
diamond was marked off, like a baseball 
diamond more or less, with one corner 
five yards from the target and the far- 
thest corner just fifteen yards from the 
target. The diamond made a square, 
therefore, set corner-wise to the target. 
Now on order the shooter, his gun in 
holster, hands swinging free, had to 
walk from one corner of that diamond 
to another, either diagonally or along 
some side of it, as told to do, and on 
the word “Halt” he pulled and fired. 
Sometimes he was walking toward the 
target, sometimes with a target to right 
or left hand, sometimes away from the 
target, either directly or diagonally. 
This was the game of quick-pull. And 
here are the results: 

Lee Knapp: 


Time in Seore on 


seconds. S. A. Target. 

DME VancdeincgWinein cuteness 3 
BI ar ae nero e lera tacks i 
DAE © Race Heee weds < ue Sa 10 
ee. Sais ace clas ees 7 
Beige 2 Soe a a areca 7 
7% 34 
DSM me eich ecw dente. ose: oars ese Bie 8 
ee ee ete are ee ar etal 9 
iin odie cmalera ova sok aac ears 8 
EOS {Sih rote ea eewe wees 4 
Es oh iete cere wre eas a 
7% 32 
ee Aree eer eaiaa wee 9 
ROS) ened Siew eee or ‘ 
UL, Se thane Se ee ae era 6 
Boe Scie acu eet aeas 0 
Pee sti hos aaa ratte ‘a 
73% 29 
BIG cate aitwirn mae eae aa 7 
Dee oct terelaeeenns 10 
BO oe hs Ue eas wk ease ee 0 
en, hia al anime ae areted ass 0 
ESGSD omrorec ne eA aera 4 

8% ra 


All five shots at 10 yards, from the 
llowing positions: 


Time in Score on 


Position. seconds. Si Aan 
Standing still, facing 1% 8 
Walking toward .... 1% 3 
Walking from ...... 1% 7 
Walking left ....... 1% 6 
Walking right ...... 1% 8 

7% 32 
Standing still, facing 2 3 
Walking toward .... 1% 8 
Walking from ...... 1% 10 

EE i vce 1% 9 
\Valking right ...... 1% 3 


7% 33 


Finch: 
Time in Seore on 
seconds. SASS. 
ago a ta dented wie ae 3 
RN sua xciaroro oleicia heard ducwatcrao ts 5 
ES ainuwlamdibae nine a vie tiewas 8 
1 1). IRAE aati rae tren Oat eee 4 
We Avan beseerccdenpewatwes 7 
7% 27 


Arthur Tuttle (same conditions) : 


Time in Seore on 





seconds. S. A. Target. | 
MIEN * oral ahad ora ecdhucccatatitela Wace 5 
RE ee art cay a ork uk ware 7 
EE Sedcwe ads Sa sek 6 
MED cae oils eae aes 8 
MR oGhete aie Wer 8 oregano 3 
6% 29 
i” NA eee etn arr ay ee 4 
PM ian a ate se ere eieer oG 7 
tr re 6 
RR oo tects aye sears 6 
RN eer arcr ira ce alatsarxealaedt. 8 
7% 31 
ee raced eee he 8 
ERD alto ait ais ra ean 7 
AG ee we aoe werrcieials ae 3 
ey cit oe eas oe ae ee 3 
My eitistaialate sch alates 0 
7% 21 
Ser a asarecart ae kaha ee 3 
DEG baron ka taal es ° 9 
TE ails ara area ts alates 6 
RNS wired he een ee 10 
MED. arate Onishi aaron ee eae 8 
7% 36 


Totals of other five shot scores, like 
above, details omitted: 





Finch. Knapp. Tuttle. 
‘Ciecus 37 6 Wise « winahe <i, eee, 
(i, eee 31 (Le Le 21 
S wwe 11 ee 21 Ub eee 

23% 79 24 82 22% 88 | 


The table immediately above is a rec- | 


ord of 45 shots (same conditions) fired 
by three different but equally fast men, 
and average practically only one second 
(1% to be exact) apart for a total each 
of 15 shots; with the whole 45 shots 


fired in a total of 7014 seconds, or an 
average per shot of a shade over 1% | 


seconds. 
tain shooting, but kindly try it before 
weaving any more fairy tales about 
what the man up Bitter Creek used to 
do, at the rate of three shots per eye- 
flash. 
The above are enough scores to illus- 
trate that a mighty fast man with a re- 
volver, .38 S. & W. Special, 6-inch bar- 
rel, double action, full loads, will aver- 
age between 7 to 8 seconds for 5 shots 
on the §S. A. target, at from 5 to 15 yards, 
standing and walking in various direc- | 
tions, gun in holster to suit him, and | 
hands hanging free. These records | 
were taken ten years ago, and none of | 


This seems very slow uncer- | 





ITHACA 
WINS 


Captain Tracy H. 
Lewis, Associate 
Editor of the Morn- 
ing Telegraph of 
New York, and 
just from over 
seas, won the 
George H.Lyon 
Memorial Cup 
at the New 
York Athletic 
Club’s big shoot. 
Captain Lewis 
shoots anITHACA 
because any man 
can break more 
targets with an 


ITHACA. 
Catalog FREE. 
Singles, $107.11, includ- 


ing war tax, and up. 
Doubles, $34.78, includ- 
ing war tax, and up. 


Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

















$3.00 
Dealers 
or 
Postpaid 
Gold 
Filled 


$6.50 





If dealercan’t supply you don’t take sub- 
stitute. Order direct from us, Folder on 
Taylor-made Compasses on request. 


lor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















O, BOY! 
HERE’S REAL 
“CHOW” 


No doughboy ever tasted such 
‘‘Chow’’ as you get ina can of FULL- 
MEAL—an appetizing combination of 
fresh beef, green peas, lima beans, 
rice and seasoning. 


FULLMEAL 


—for that hungry feeling 


Heat FULL-MEAL over the campfire and 
your “CHOW” is ready to eat. Each can 
contains enough to give 
three hungry men a 
whale of a meal. 





Your grocer will supply. 
If not send us his name 
and your address enclos- 
ing 25c for full sized can, 
Parcel Post, prepaid. 


THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Watch for the Leggings 
the Boys Bring Home 


LOCKHART SPIRAL PUTTEES 
offer distinct advantages over the 
old style leg binding canvas and 


Naturally conform to the motion of 
theleg. Perspiration proof. Keep 
pebbles and dirt out of the shoe. 


Recognized as the PERFECT LEG- 
GING by every man in the service 
—and as applicable to every form 
of sport, as to army needs. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
FOR 3 YEARS 


Ask for the LOCKHART SPIRAL 
PUTTEES. If your dealer can’t 
supply, write us. TRY THEM— 
The Boys will tell you about them 
—TAKE NO OTHERS. 





Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. 
244 Broadway 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















will enable you to catch more 
fish thanever. Try one, they 
* gre of the greatest value to 

= fishermen. Weare the origi- 
nators of MAGNO PREPARED BAIT, a scientific compound 
which has proven its worth. Ever ready for use, beats them 
all, it's so convenient. Sample size box 25c. Full size box 50c. 

Send for our circulars of trap-nets, hooks, etc. 


FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY CO., 792 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


























KENNEBEC CANOES 


The “tumble home” of the Kennebec makes this 
canoe absolutely safe forman, woman and child. 
Our 1919 catalog sent free for asking—tells why. 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 94 R. R. Square, 
Cass "373" 
EPILEPSY OR 


FITS 


Mrs. Jones McCall, Idaho Springs, Colo. writes: ‘“‘I 
have had no attack since using your treatment 18 
months ago, I had suffered for 8 years. Doctors 
could do me no good. I will only be too glad to tell 
others of your wonderful treatment.” 

Mr. Fred Russell, Cebolla, Colo. writes: “‘My wife 
had from 6 to 20 spasms a month, and now she is a 
well woman. You may use my name in any way 
you wish.” 

Mrs. P. B. Hartshorn, Gunderson, Colo. writes: ‘“‘I 
bless your medicine and you for finding relief for 
that awful disease. I cannot find words enough to 
thank you.” 








Leather Legging. 





The above statements should convince you that our | 


treatment is thoroughly reliable. Write to us for 


our FREE booklet on EPILEPSY. 


TOWNS REMEDY Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


661 THIRD ST. 


| trained quick-pull 


STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET 
= 


SF YAROS  --n2-- +o 





DIAGRAM OF QUICK-PULL CONDITIONS. 


Shooter, with gun in holster, hands swinging 
free, walks from one corner to another, on order, 
such as A to C, D to B, A to B, D to OC, etc., and 
at command, ‘‘Halt,’’ stops instantly, pulls gun 
and fires one shot, as at X or Y. 


the few of us who attempt this game 
have improved on them materially since. 
They stand today as mighty fast sixgun 
work in the quick-pull game. 

Records of a few other fast men, like 
Bitterly, more of Finch’s, and my own 
lumbering efforts are not in available 
shape, so are not given here, but they 
will average about like the above scores. 
Occasionally one a shade better, some 
slower, but practically they average 
about alike over the whole 5 shots; that 
is, between 7 and 8 seconds, each shot 
pulled from the holster, of course. Once 
the gun is out of the holster a good man 
can deliver all 5 shots in about half the 
time of a s@parate pull from leather for 
each shot; that is, he can pull from 
holster on command and fire 5 shots in 
about 3 to 4 seconds. McCutchen, of 
course, can do it in from 2 to 3 seconds, 
but I doubt if he can pull a gun any 
quicker than can Lee Knapp, if indeed 
as quick. But once out of the holster, 
McCutchen can shoot about twice as 
fast as most even very fast sixgun men. 
He can shoot just three times faster— 
actual hits, remember—than I can. 
There are several men in Denver who 
can easily beat me, but McCutchen eas- 
ily cleans up the whole bunch of them, 
away ahead of the next fastest man. 
Winner and field, so to speak; no 
second. 

Now it is easily possible to practice 
just one thing with a revolver and beat 
the above tables. That is, the same 
position, same range, same target, etc., 
each time. 3ut trying mixing it, as 
Lee Knapp and a few others have done, 
and that slows down things consid- 
erably. 

I have in mind the unquestionably au- 
thentic time records given us by Dr. 
Snively in his articles on his concus- 
sionograph, wherein he shows some sin- 
gle pulls from the holster in less than 
1 second. But as I understand it, these 
were but single instances among many 
slower ones, and at close-up targets. 

Now how quickly it is possible for a 
shot to pull a six- 
shooter from a holster, or pocket, hand 
on gun, and hit a man mortally at from 
5 feet to about 10 yards? Snap shoot- 


2 








ing—unaimed fire, I mean—is not prac- 
tical with a sixgun, that I ever heard of, 
on a man target, mortal hit, over 20 
yards. Accidental shots have been and 
can be made much farther by snap 
shooting, of course, but nothing sure 
about them. In answer to the question 
just put I would say, in my personal 
judgment, mind you, that the time limit 
is about one second. In that time, one 
second, a man can run 30 feet. If the 
shootee, to speak jocosely, is an active 
man, like a good boxer, he can possibly 
jump forward 5 to 10 feet and hit the 
other man on the jaw while the shooter 
is yanking out a gun at the fastest prac- 
tical speed I know of today. In fact, I 
more than think that a nervy, quick, 
practiced policeman with a night stick 
can leap in at 10 to 20 feet and club a 
gun man, with little chance of getting 
shot, even by an expert with a revolver. 

I have done some experimenting with 
this gun vs. club matter, but not enough 
to give sufficient basis to more than 
just refer to it here. Try it. Put two 
men back to back, for this quick-pull 
practice needs lots of room, and is a 
dangerous game at. the best. Give one 
man a gun in holster, the other a club, 
and each a man-target at equal dis- 
tances away from each man. _It is illum- 
inating to see how far the club man 
can leap and strike before the gun goes 
off. And if he hits the gun itself, in 
actual police work, he of course is then 
safe, and the next tap means the grave 
M. D. and the sewing machine. 

The more I monkey with revolvers the 
more wary I am of a knife or a club in 
the hands of a man who knows how to 
use them. And if the shootee should 
happen to throw his knife or club, then 
close in with a blackjack—goodnight. 
Hence I am of the opinion that per- 
haps not less than 10 and not over 20 
yards is the most effective range for 
actual quick-pull results, to be sure of 
them. Another thing: tests seem to 
show that a man can pull and shoot 
quicker when moving, like walking, 
even if he has to turn and shoot, than 
from a standing still position, even tho 
facing the target. Lots of queer things 
in this sixgun game. Now just to show 
that a real expert sixgun man was fir- 
ing the above quick-pull scores, here are 
three slow fire records made by Lee 
Knapp at about the same time, just a 
few weeks later: 

Lee Knapp, 100 yards, 38 S. & W. 
Special, slow fire, on the S. A. 1 target: 
0, 10, 6, 10, 8, 8, 6, 10: &, 3; ‘total, 75. 
0, 7, 4, 9, 9, 9, 7, 10; 9, 5: total, 7. 

In other words, Lee averaged 78 on 
the S. A. target with a revolver 100 
yards, slow fire, over 20 consecutive 
shots. 

The same day he shot the .44 Special 
at 100 yards, slow fire, on S. A. target, 
de follows: 6, &, 7, 9 %, 7, 6, & @& 9: 
total, 73. 

And I personally consider the above 
slow-fire scores a very fair indication 
of the relative accuracy of the two eart- 
ridges; the .38 Special and the .44 Spe- 
cial. I have had about the same rela- 
tive results with them, but no such tota! 
scores as Lee Knapp made, or can make 
today. Recently he put 7 out of 19 
shots, slow fire, 100 yards, into the *- 
inch black bullseye; all shooting strict- 
ly off-hand, of course. 

So if one has not actually tried the 
quick-pull under a stop-watch let him 
not say that the quick-pull scores herein 
are due to lack of skill with a revolve! 
The 100-yard scores take care of th: 
objection. Lee shoots the .44 Specia! 
factory cartridge in the S. A. Colt re- 
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volver, 74-inch barrel. He owns the 
finest pair of S. A. Colts I know of, one 
714-inch barrel, the other with 54-inch 
barrel, plain factory sights, and the fin- 
est pair of plain elephant ivory grips I 
ever saw. If you want to commit sui- 
cide with neatness and dispatch, just 
try offering him a check for that pair 
of sixguns. I think Lee Knapp is the 
best man, all ’round and all things con- 
sidered, witn the S. A. Colt in the West. 
And that practically means in the world. 
S. A. men are scarce nowadays. 


HIP SHOOTING. 


Now, what follows is not to be com- 
pared with Lee Knapp’s work any more 
than wingshooting with a .22 rifle is to 
be compared with trapshooting with a 
shotgun. At first glance it looks as if 
my time exceeds Lee’s, but remember 
that all Lee’s shots were aimed, and that 
practically ali of them, at least 4 out 
of 5 perhaps, would hit a man-target, 
and at uneven distances, from 5 to 15 
yards. Also Lee fired at the word of 
command, without any warning, and in 
most of his shots he had to turn his 
body from a quarter to a half circle be- 
fore he could fire. My shots, as shown 
in table that follows, were made under 
totally different conditions: I stood pre- 
pared, knew when the signal was com- 
ing, shot always at the same range and 
in the same direction, and did not even 
attempt to take optical aim; that is, all 
my shots were purely snapshots, most 
of them fired from the hip. 

Roughly calculated, of course, I would 
estimate, from personal trials, that this 
gives one about double the advantage 
over the far more difficult system fol- 
lowed by Lee. My trials were just to 
see how quick a revolver actually could 
be pulled and fired with at least some 
degree of accuracy—guided only by the 
sense of direction, mostly in the hand 
of course—and also to give some slight 
basis of comparison between the three 
positions mentioned in Lee’s shooting; 
that is, from across the stomach from 
the left side; from under the right vest 
pocket; and from the right hip, handle 
pointing backward. I did not try pull- 
ing from the right leg, nor from the 
right hip with the handle forward. Too 
many men have been shot thru the liver 
by the last method for me to try it with 
any attempt at speed, as it is the one 
position I do not feel at home with, so 
I leave it strictly alone; altho it is Lee’s 
favorite method of quick-draw. Tastes 
differ. 

It will also be noticed that Lee’s time 
is given in quarters of a second, mine in 
fifths. Lee was timed by a watch that 
counted fourths, my stopwatch marks 
fifths, hence the difference. Another 
reason why the two tables cannot be 
compared is that no man can time close 
enough to distinguish between quarters 
and fifths of a second, which would of 
course be 1/20 of a second. The human 
mind and hand cannot work that fast. 
Also, Lee was timed by one man, I by 
another, and no two men press a stop- 
watch alike with any degree of cer- 
tainty; unless they are timing the same 
thing, and their times can be compared 
over and over again, then and there. 
Two different men, on two different oc- 
easions, or even the same man on two 
different occasions, cannot be depended 
on to take the same time. So no com- 
parisons between the two tables—Lee’s 
and mine herein—is reasonably possi- 
ble. We were making two different ex- 
periments, under two different condi- 
tions, timed by two different men. So 
here are my results, as near as Taylor 







Wh will i. the 
YY Champions ? 


HO in 1919 will prove worthy of 

the laurels won so sensationally 

by Fred Plum at Atlantic City, 
and W. H. Heer at the Grand American 
Handicap, last year? 


Plum, who missed his second bird and 4 ; 
then went ahead for 154 straight hits, On was 
knew that he was “‘right’’—that his gun Pn REGU? 





was “right’’—that his ammunition was 

“right”! His mark of 197x200 and his 154 straight 
are both records for this 
event. Of course, he used 
Peters Shells! 


Heer, who tied for first place 
in the amateur championship 
at singles at Chicago, went 
ahead and proved his wonderful 
ability by winning the shoot-off. 
His mark of 98 x 100 also showed 
perfect confidence in himself, 
his gun and his ammunition. 
He, too, used Peters Shells! 

These champions — winners 
of spectacular matches— who 
demonstrated amazing control of nerves—knew they could 
rely absolutely on Peters Shells. 

Accuracy—velocity—and uniform patterns—these are rea- 
sons why Peters Shells break the targets so well. Naturally, 
they are preferred by a majority of the leading trapshooters. 

Watch the men using Peters Shells if you want to be 
able to pick the winners for 1919! 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















The HARDY TAILOR HAND-MADEGUN CASE 


to meet the requirements of discriminating sportsmen. Made to fit any gun, with any length barrel. 
Plain cases $25.00. Basket hand stamped $35.00. Full Hand carved $40.00. 


Hardy Premier, calfskin lined silver trimmings $75.00. Hardy De Luxe, elaborately 
engraved with finest buckskin lined, gold mountings, $100.00. 


Direct all comespondenccio " A. H. HARDY, Box 1384, Denver, Colo. 
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of Yesterday 
Today and 
Tomorrow 


N these days of recon- 
struction, reflection must 
reveal the benefits which 
the great war, despite its 
darkness, gave us. One of 
these benefits was the per- 
fected B.S.A. rifle for sport- 


ing use and target practice. 


The “yesterday” of the 
B.S.A. is a wonderful rec- 
ord of successful achieve- 
ment—a record still ringing 
with the military triumph 
of which the B.S. A. was 


so large a part. 


The “today” is largely re- 
sponsible for the perma- 


nence of “yesterday's” 
achievement—an assurance 
of a stable peace. 


The “tomorrow” is rich 
with promise of pleasures 
in store from the return of 
B.S.A. rifles and guns to 
the field of sport. 


May the “Yesterday,” “To- 
day” and “Tomorrow” of 
the B.S.A. blend into a 
satisfaction in gun and rifle 
equipment that will be a 
new and pleasing experi- 
ence for you. 


Write for further informa- 
tion, and B.S.A. rifle book- 
lets. Sent free on request. 


THE 
BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Dept. 18 


Birmingham 
England 




















FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 
Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 








| what they 


| railroads, 
| trunk; resting on the ground. 


| . . 
| could time me, of course; and given for 


may or may not be worth. 

large milk can, used on 
the size of a man’s 
Distance, 
15 yards. Gun, .38 »s. & W. Special; 
common sights; very fine, even action; 
full loads, 4 4/5 grains No. 3 powder 


Target, a 
about 


| and 158-grain factory Winchester bul- 


| let. 


Cartridges not much good, as many 


| of them snapped, and the lot were not 
| accurate at 50 yards; hence I used up 


| about $3.00 in ammunition alone. 


about 80 of them in this quick-pull prac- 
tice. As it was, the experiment cost me 
And 
probably $25.00 would not pay for the 


| cartridges exploded to get the data for 


| Three-Fire.” 


this article. Signal—*Ready-One-Two- 


Watch snapped on the 


| word “Fire,” and stopped at the report. 


Used the Lee Knapp quick-pull holster, 
made and fitted perfectly to the gun by 


| Heiser, so there was no sticking of gun 


in the holster whatever. Half this quick- 
pull is in having the proper holster; 
nothing can be done in the way of 
speed with a poor quality or inferior- 
fitting holster. 

Chauncey Thomas. Quick-pull from 
holster, gun fired from hip mostly, and 
always without optical aiming. 

Pulled from right hip: 


DEP VUMOCs case eee Miss 
lie Be he Miss 
Dy OrROO vc ck saad ewe Hit (and fumble) 
a BD BOC Aa os sain oe Hit 
ROO BCC. wwii eueioat Hit 


Gun pulled from left side, across 
stomach. 
E BVO WC: c 5s ee enwode Miss 
BO BRC, aio vixen Miss (and fumble) 
Da GROG... 5 sale sientane Miss 
1 ee Miss 
1 BOC. oot eae as Miss 
a BVO MO. od Se eae Hit 
ug BOC. Sat SOO e ene Miss 
1 BOBS Shah Hit 
1 ee Ae Hit 
1 oo pea eg PRCRARE SS Miss 
Gun pulled from right vest pocket 
| position. 
1 oy Miss 
| 1 BOO oh itda xno Miss 
BBO Goi eticonsis. alee Miss 
BI OMOO GUN ate ceee te Miss 
1 BOC cd i eistiiate oe Miss 
1 Le EE eS Miss 
ee ee ea Miss 
er | Miss 
Ray eos. ensalw see Miss 
Fumble. 
| Fumble. 
ed, 63 fsa wicks N.S uetens Snapned cartridge 
1 nN a ee Se Fumble 
|) BAVGSRECS. go se aedeae Snapped cartridge 
1 BOs Stance Miss (by 8 ft. left) 
1 SENS ole ile elereees Miss 
Ae.” Se a Pare Hit (perfect) 
Gun drawn from right hip, handle 
backward. 
Be Oe ere osteo Miss 
1 DR ET OR PE Miss 
Be orn seo Miss 
BOO ORS cca aioe Miss 
OTS BOO. asic eee haere Miss 
Draw gun from under right vest 
pocket, and fired two shots—1 1/5 sec. 


| inches of each 


Both missed the can, but went right over 
it into claybank behind within few 
other, and both shots 


| would have hit a man high in the chest. 


Rapid-fire a la McCutchen. Time 


taken from “Fire” to sound of last shot. 
5 shots, 1 2/5 sec. 
5 shots, 1 2/5 see. 


| Could not definitely ascertain exact 
i results on can of these 10 shots, 


but 








most of them were hits; about 7 out of 
10. McCutchen would have had 10 hits 
in practically half the time; i. e., 4/5 
sec. for each 5 hits. 

Now I fully realize that the above 
work contains more misses than a girls’ 
boarding school, but hits were only an 
incidental object; what I was trying to 
find out was how quick a gun could be 
pulled with any expectation of hitting 
a man target at close range after one 
had used up a bushel basketful of am- 
munition. My judgment is that from 5 
feet to perhaps 5 yards, and maybeso 
even farther up to possibly 20 yards, a 
very skilled man can pull a gun, if 
keenly on the alert to do so, and get his 
man in about 1/2 second. But it will 
cost him probably $1,000 in cartridges 
to perfect himself. 

None of the timing herein can be en- 
tirely depended upon, of course, as it 
was all hand-and-stop-watch work. I 
have prayed long and fervently for one 
of Dr. Snively’s concussionographs, but 
the only tangible results so far is a 
grinning and most disrespectful Mr. 
Taylor and that infernal stopwatch. 

Still, the attempts we have made, the 
time taken, and all that, is better than 
nothing; it all is at least an honest ef- 
fort to do something more than blow 
about it. But when I look at my own 
work from leather to target—and all too 
often merely to atmosphere—how I envy 
“Howling Mike” and “Grizzly Gussie,” 
who whip out their trusty (and often 
rusty) shooting irons, casual like, so in- 
stantly that they frequently snap the 
front sight off—just like that! And 
my! How they can fan a gun. Just 
make it sound like a stick running along 
a picket fence. And miss? Never. Cut 
your buttons right off your coat—or 
sew them on, I’ve forgotten which. 

But Lee Knapp and I have to come 
lumbering along by freight, with glue in 
the holster and molasses in the lock. 
“But this I know, if the rest is lies,” 
the other day I took a .256 Newton and 
made several 4- and 6-inch groups, from 
rest, Lyman sights, at 175 yards; but I 
cannot with any sense of certainty pull 
a sixgun and hit a man in 1 second at 
10 yards. I did make one fine pull-and- 
hit ; 3/5 see., from right-hip, which shows 
it can be done, but so far a sure hit in 
1 sec. is too fast for Lee Knapp, for 
me or for any other man in Denver to- 
day; and for several years Denver has 
held the revolver championship of the 
world. 

(Note:—‘“Flopping the Smoke 
Wagon,” practically a continuation of 
this article, but mostly about the 
single action, will appear in a near 
issue.—C. T.) 








Rifle Talk. 


Yditor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Askin’s ar- 
ticles a year ago on sporting powders 
were very interesting. The powders No. 
16 and 18 especially opened up a new 
world of possibilities to the lover of the 
tried and true cartridges such as the 
.25-35, .30-30 and the like; the cartridges 
which stay within the 45,000-pound limit 
and which do not cause trouble by foul- 
ing and erosion as badly as the 50-55,- 
000-pound ultra high power loads. Some 
of these medium-power cartridges be- 
come really wicked performers when un- 
der the spell of the new powders. The 
.30-30 jumps from the 2,000-ft. sec. class 
and 1,550-lb. energy to the 2,500-ft. class 
and 2,072-ft. lbs. energy when used with 
150-gr. pointed bullet and No. 18 pow- 
der. This exceeds the .401 Winchester 
Auto. in power, and inspires the .30-30 
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man with more confidence, so that he 
will tackle a bull moose fearlessly, or 
eyen encounter ursus horribilis himself. 

That little .25 Remington rimless is 
hardly to be recognized, since with No. 
16 it climbs from 2,330-ft. sec. and 1,200- 
ft. energy to 2,700 or more ft. sec. and 
approaches the 1,700-lb. mark in power, 
that is, using 101-gr. pointed bullet. 
This 101-gr. bullet, if it could be gotten 
in umbrella expanding style, would be 
a missile to be reckoned with when 
driven at over 2,700-ft. sec. velocity—all 
these loads within the safe pressure 
limit. The Krag would reach 2,850 ft. 
see. vel. and similar cartridges would 
improve correspondingly. 

It is obvious that to secure a maxi- 
mum of velocity and energy from these 
heretofore medium power cartridges we 
must use the sharp-pointed bullet. It is 
to be feared that this will raise Cain 
with tube magazines of such popular 
rifles as the ’94 Winchester, ’93 Marlin, 
No. 425 Stevens, etc., even granting that 
there would be no trouble in the action 
part of it. The box magazine of the 
99 Savage does away with the maga- 
zine difficulty, as does the standard gas- 
operated auto., the Remington Auto. and 
Remington slide action as the latter has 
a spiral arrangement so that the bullet 
in the magazine does not touch the 
primer ahead. I have seen where read- 
ers inquired about using the 150-gr. 
pointed bullet in the .30-30 Savage and 
who got the answer that the bullet 
would make the cartridge too long to 
function in the action. Now if I am not 
mistaken, the .303 Savage shell has a 
longer neck and uses a considerably 
longer bullet (195 gr.) than the .30-30, 
which uses a 170-gr. bullet. Would it 
be feasible to use the 150-gr. .30 cal. 
pointed bullet in the .303 Savage shell 
without making the cartridge too long 
to repeat? If some of the brethren has 
tried this out they should tell the rest 
of us about it. 

Personally I like the lever-action gun 
even if it is not as strong as the bolt. 
If the 94 Winchester, ’93 Marlin-Stev- 
ens and other similar guns had the box 
magazine now when sharp bullets are 
coming to the front, they would take on 
a new lease of life. In my opinion, 
about the best designed lever action I 
know of is found in the .425 Stevens 
high power which shoots the Remington 
series of rimless cartridges. If this 
rifle had a box magazine and take-down, 
and handled its cartridges with pointed 
bullets, I would get one quick. Another 
good lever-action is the ’86 Winchester, 
which I think is better than the ’95 Win- 
chester action. The Savage ’99 is also 
good. So much for lever actions. 

Would it be possible to rig up a slide 
action so solid and strong as to be prac- 
tically unbustable; one that would han- 
dle the most modern high-power cart- 
ridges? Now, the Ross has a straight 
pull bolt action. The lugs in the front 
end of the bolt turn into grooves and 
the gun is solid as a cannon. Now if 
we had a sliding forearm in front and 
some kind of a rod going back from it 
on the right side to the bolt behind 
Which is of the rotating type, would it 
not seem likely that if said forearm was 
moved back, it would thru its rod shove 
the bolt back, just as the bolt is pulled 
back by bolt handle? At any rate that 
bolt would be going back and forth and 
it should not refuse to work the shells 
into and out of the gun simply because 
the motive power was applied from fore 
instead of aft. How about it, slide-ac- 
tion enthusiasts, tinkers, gun-makers, 
and experimenters? If it won’t work, 

















DU PONT 


SMOKELESS 
POWDERS 


for reduced and mid-range 
charges with gas-check or 
metal-cased bullets in high- 
power military and sporting 
cartridges 
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Improved Muilitary Rifle 
Powder No 18 


Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 


Write for descriptive data 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
































KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
i blad Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL A new Ivory Bead with a braced e 
CENTER—very hardmaterialand having and matted guard in frontof the bead A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
a high sah’ Cass’ ho ean eh a Twice the length and twice the hard material and having a STEEL 
gh po ~ strength of ordinary beads. CENTER. Especially designed and de- 


the dark timber or earlier in the morn- 
ing or later at night than any other 
sight ever made. 


sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 
not catch on ANYTHING, 


Send for Catalogue “‘O’’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FREE. 


D.W. KING, 2275 Hudson St. DENVER, COLO.,U.S.A. 
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type of detachable motor. 


rocks, logs or weeds. 














MAKE THE AEROTHRUST 
YOUR FISHING COMPANION 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. 


The Aerothrust will do a// the rowingand let you do 
all the fishing. Could anything be fairer than that? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the 
backache and hand-blisters out of that long pull against 
the wind or current to where ‘‘they are bitin’. 


The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other 
Here’s why: — 


First—The aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged 


SECOND— You never have to worry about depth of water. 
bottom your propeller is in the air out of harm’s way. 
The Aerothrust will take you anywhere it’s damp. 


THIRD— You will get greater speed under all kinds of conditions than with the underwater propeller. 
FouRTH— You are independent of piers and docks for landings—just run her nose right up on the beach. 
FirTH— When fishing you can navigate shallow streams without roiling up the water. 





D. BD 


If you scratch EA. \ \ 


Ask your dealer or write for illustra 


La Porte, Ind. 














"Onin tRers* and Conant ape “Onna Rarnr* 
ans going te toe fer why tae 
Woods ang latin trodls.” (dares opin 








ted booklet. 


Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


Aerothrust Engine Co. 


518 Madison Street 











some one had better tell us why. An 
ultra-high power slide gun would handle 
quick and be good on running game, 

You know how it is. gun cranks; you 
always see clearly the difference be- 
tween what is and what ought to be in 
almost any gun under the sun. ‘What 
might have been.” If you have any no- 
tions of how things “might be” in the 
realm of guns and ammunition, anything 
that you have been turning over and 
over in your mind until the old lady 
thinks you are going crazy, get it off 
your chest—spit it out! Set the gun- 
makers to scratching their heads. Say, 
isn’t it about time that box-magazined, 
spitzer bulleted, shide-bolted guy quits? 
I guess so. ELMER A. ARESTOD. 









A SHOTS. 4 Shots. S Shots 1S ShotS 


NOTE BY MR. ASKINS. 

I agree with about everything Mr. 
Arestod had said. I suppose the convic- 
tion is fairly unanimous among hunters 
that a big game rifle should have a ve- 
locity of 2,500 feet or better. If this 
velocity is to be gained for our common 
sporting cartridges of the .30-30 class, 
it should also be sustained, which im- 
plies a spitzer-pointed bullet. That sort 
of missile being required, then an action 
must be found to handle it. If a box 
magazine is imperative, well—why not? 
Certainly, certainly, Mr. Arestod, a bolt- 
action of the Ross type, having the bolt 
actuated by the left hand after the fa- 
miliar trombone style, would be great, 
simply great. But of the mechanical 





difficulties in the way of resizing such 
an action, I have no knowledge. I hope 
our correspondent knows exactly how 
the trombone is to be attached to the 
bolt and that he tells us how to do it. 
CHAS. ASKINS. 





Shooting by the Denver City Rifle 
Club. 


Fully half the targets being shot this 
year’ in the official Civilian League 
matches by the members of the Denver 
City Rifle Club are one-hole possibles 
on the regular twenty-five-vard target 
with a %-in. 10 ring. A sample of such 
targets is shown in the lower row of 
the accompanying cut. The lower row 
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re selected targets, of course; but fully 
if the targets made are like them, 
sually four shots to a target. The 
pper row shows a sample of twenty 
nots for official scoring, as fired by L. 
+, Pridy. The score is 199 out of a pos- 
ible 200. The possible 200 is not an 
nusual score in the club this match, 
by the way. On the shoot of February 
ith, for instance, Thomas Smith, Led- 
wig and Butler, all of Denver, tied for 
top place for the evening with scores 
of 198 out of 200. Practically all the 
rifles used are .22 L. R., Peterson bar- 
rel, ‘scope, Ballard action, one trigger; 
and fired from prone position, but with 
no hand or muzzle rests of any kind. 
Far better one-hole targets have been 
made this winter than shown in the 
lower row, but were excluded here as 
above the average. The distance in all 
cases is twenty-five yards, indoor, and 
with artificial light. All the above tar- 
gets are exact size, but show merely the 
inch square centers cut out of the 2-in. 
round bullseyes, to save publication 
space. Up to May the official total 
score for Denver was 4,972 out of a pos- 
sible 5,000; ahead of the world’s record 
and 10 points ahead of the next highest 
team. in practice Pridy made one run 
of 86 straight bullseyes, all under the 
above conditions. 





Old-time Cap-and-ball Six-shooters. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclos- 
ing a photo of two old timers, Colt cap- 
and-ball six-shooters. This photo and 
description will no doubt be of interest 
to you and possibly to many readers of 
the magazine. I was fortunate enough 
to secure these two relics of the “good 
old days” of Virginia City for the pal- 
try consideration of one box of .44 cart- 
ridges. I was unable to learn any of 
the history of the two, the former own- 
er saying that he had seen them in the 
house for as long as he could remem- 
ber. Follows a short description of the 
two, 

The larger of the two guns is .45 cal- 
iber (?). Total length is 135% inches. 
Length of barrel 71% inches. The trig- 
ger guard and handle frame are of brass 
with no plating. The steel frame had 
been at one time nickel or silver plated 
and only small patches of this decora- 
tion now remain. On the top of the 
barrel, just in front of the cylinder, are 

tamped these words, “Address Sam’ 
Colt, New York City.” The gun num- 
ber is 2395. On the cylinder is another 
number 2097. Note particularly the 
ound catches in this cylinder, and the 
hape of the trigger guard. The old 
un is in good working order and makes 
fine relic. 

The smaller gun is about .32 or .38 
caliber. It is a good deal “younger” 

ian its bigger brother, being made in 

artford, Ct. On the top of the barrel 
stamped, “Address Saml Colt Hart- 


rd, Ct.” On the cylinder is stamped | 
‘olt’s Patent No. 176731,” the number | 
der the Colt’s Patent. The trigger | 
iard and the handle frame is of brass | 
d has been silver plated. The whole | 
n is heavily engraved, and the usual | 


ige coach robbery on the cylinder. In 
| the little fellow is a beautiful arm 
d was, no doubt, in the possession of 
me particular person. There is a space 
ft in the engraving on the back of the 
indle, which is I suppose for the own- 
‘s name. But as there is no name on 
I suppose it was not particularly to 
ie’s advantage to have his name on 
S Weapons. 

The loading lever, as can be seen, is 





ae Heat It With 
43 Therox 





OU expect to “rough it” to some extent, of course. But the cooking 
end of camp life should be smooth, not rough. Unexpected friends may 
turn up at any time to take “pot luck”. You all will appreciate 

the solid comfort and ready convenience of 


Blue Flame Stove 


in solving all cooking problems, and to insure plenty of hot water for dish- 
washing and shaving. 


Theroz Fuel is quickest, hottest and safest—its full, intense heat is instantly 
available at the scratch of a match; it stays solid while burning and there- 
fore cannot spill if upset. Theroz burns without smoke, soot or odor, 
(These factors inclined Uncle Sam to order more than 11,000,000 cans of 
Theroz Fuel for the use of the A. E. F.) 


Theroz Blue Flame Stove is designed for efficient cooking, out- 
doors or indoors. Two burners afford a cooking capacity for your 
entire party, yet it is as readily portable as a small suitcase when 
not “in action’’, serving as a carryall for dishes, provisions, etc. 


Theroz Mess Kit, the efficient “‘pocket kitchen’, served in 

France and proved its worth. 
With theuse of Theroz Fuel Cubes, 
hot coffee, soup, beans or kindred 
food products, ample portions for 
two people, may be prepared in a 
few minutes. 


You will find Theroz Fuel and 
Appliances at drug, hardware, 
sporting goods and depart- 
ment stores, or if not we will 
forward them direct. 





Theroz Mess Kit 























Write for booklets and prices 


THE THEROZ COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg. New York 





















Hunting Mining 
Trapping Lumbering 
Fishing Cruising 
Campi Farming 
Scouting , waynes BRILLIANT ™sPecting 
— <<. SEARCHLIGHT Watching 


First of Acetylene lights worn on the head. Onthe market over 17 years. Used throughout the world. 
because of its dependability and powerful light. Twelve different styles to choose from, The 3%-in. 
single lens headpiece weighs only seven ounces—double lens with bullseye on hinge door, thirteen 
ounces. The only Jamp of its kind with darkening doors. Can be operated at one-fifteenth the cost 
of the average flash lamp. Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. 


Catalogue free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MFG. CO., Dept. 4, 529-31 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Army Raincoats 


The official model 
designed for military 
duty; the one type of 
raincoat both 
waterproof and 
Sanitary; every 
garment strictly 
to Government 
specifications. NO 
: WET CAN GET 
é THROUGH~—her- 
: metically cemented; 
interfitting fly front (triple 
protection), adjustable fase 
tenings around wrists, 
storm collar with storm 
tab; pockets with interior 
slit to reach inside clothing 
without opening coat; ven- 
tilation holes in back con- 
cealed by extra yoke to 
afford escape for moisture 
from the body. 

End of war permits of 
supplying civilians. Direct 
from Government contract- 
ors at far below actual 


value, Fill in coupon and 
mail with $7.50. 


TO THE PEERLESS CO. (22:z222"") 


P.O. BOX No. 387, NEWARK, N. J. 


Date.. 19 


Army Kaincoat by Insured Parcel 
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Please send 
Post Prepaid to 
OND icv vewncnictwiesckinspnesetweneatphesnteeenessees 
Address ... 


Chest measurement inches 


For which find $7.50 money order enclosed If not 
entirely satisfactory money is to be refunded on return of 
coat Dept, 853 
PTET 
Officers’ with inverted pleat down back and all- 

around belt with buckle; convertible 
Double collar; patch pockets with flaps; wrist 

fastenings with buckles; ivory buttons 
Breasted Disposal price, $12. State chest measure- 
Models ment. 
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ONAL DANCEF 


ASK YOUR DEALER * POSTPAID $1.00 
A'R'CHISHOLM CO. ‘Suite509, 1328 Bway. NY.City 











R. H. G. of Carlisle Pa , writes: ‘‘I like my Lachnite ring 
better every time I look at it. 1 think it is finer than a 
genuine diamond.” 
. Just send your name and finger 
Send No Money size, we'll senda Lachnite ring, 
set in solid gold, prepaid, to your home; when i 
a deposit $4.75 with the postman, and wear the ri 
days. If you, or any of your friends can tell it from a 
diamond, send it back. If you return the ring in ten 
‘Y days we will return your deposit. If you decide tokeep — 
Py it, send $2.50a month until $18.75 is paid. : 
. Send your name now. Tell us which 
Write Today of the solid gold rings you wish 
ladies’ or men’s). Be sure to send your finger size 


Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. 4-708 Chicago 
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missing on the large gun. I do not 
know by what turn of fate this import- 
ant part came to be separated from the 
gun. When I secured the two guns the 
larger was loaded, and loaded for bear, 
so to speak. It has had, as can be seen 
by the picture, severe usage. The wal- 
nut handle is worn, slick and thin. It 


| has been repaired with nails and such 
| other things most convenient to the 


owner. 

I have been over the West and South- 
west a good lot but nowhere have I 
come in contact with people who cling 
to the old ecap-and-ball six-shooter as 
they do in Nevada. I do not believe it 
is from any sentimental reason, but just 


| because the old guns are still service- 


able and the users do not feel it neces- 
sary to purchase the modern weapon; 
these old fellows just will not wear out. 


| The young fellow I got these guns from 


did not use firearms to any extent and 
not caring to carry the old relics around 
any longer was willing to dispose of 
them in the manner before stated. 

I trust that this picture and the notes 
will be of interest to you as they are 


| to me and that you can give the readers 








of Outdoor Life another look into the 
days of the early West. 


G. F. BATEMAN. 


Colo. 


SIX-GUNS THAT HAVE 


SEEN ROUGH USAGE. 


New Military .22 Rifle. 


“Everything is bolt-action,” as the 
department store genius is wont io 
say about all the other new military 
styles since the war is alleged to have 
ended. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the war has made several million 
men, ninety-odd per cent of whom 
never fired a shot before. The draft at 
least has made these young men f: 
miliar with the bolt-action, and the; 
now naturally want it over all othe: 
actions. It is hard today to get reil 
honest-to-goodness advanced informa- 
tion about any gun and cartridge 
matters whatever, but according to our 
best knowledge and belief, the Savage, 
the Rem.-U. M. C. and the Wincheste: 
concerns, all three, will soon put 
more or less complete lines of bolt- 
action rifles on the public market fo: 
civilian purchase. The new military 
.22 rifle illustrated herein is a hand- 
made sample gun, not yet on the mar- 
ket, but that we understand will be 
for sale in the sporting goods stores 
some time during the coming summer 
or fall. 

It is understood that among the 
Winchester new bolt-actions will be 
one to take a cartridge of about .28 





LOOKS LIKE THE 


NEW ENFIELD. 





ACTION OPEN. 





BOLT, MAGAZINE, AND SIGHT SHADE. 
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cal., with a velocity of about 2,800 to 
9.900 ft. sec.; probably a certain cart- 
ridge of this general type adopted sev- 
eral years ago by the British govern- 
ment as its official war cartridge, but 
that was not used during the late un- 
pieasantness. 

The Newton concern, after going 
thru various legal tangles, has at last 
arrived at a new home in Brooklyn 
under the direction of a new corpora- 
tion headed by a Mr. Cotton, and ac- 
cording to reports, we will soon see 
their product on the public market, 
including cartridges, under the title of 
an Improved Newton rifle. Just what 
the contemplated changes in the older 
Newton gun will be we so far do not 
know. 

Charles Newton announces that he 
will build a Newton gun in Buffalo, 
but whether these two companies will 
conflict in a legal sense remains to be 
seen. 

It is too early yet to speak definite- 
ly about any of the proposed new guns 
and cartridges. Many of the old types 
of guns, and especially of old-style 
cartridges, however, will no longer be 
manufactured; such as most of the 
larger caliber rim-fires; but the rim- 
fire .22s and .25s will no doubt re- 
main as they are. 

The new military .22 rifle illustrat- 
ed herein will be made by the Savage 
people and sold for about $22, we un- 
derstand. The gun is made to resemble 
the Springfield war arm as closely as 
is practical. Its total length is 43% 
ins.; barrel, 2514 in.; stock, 13% in.; 
butt, 14%x4% in., with corrugated 
steel butt plate; drop is 2%4 in., at 
heel, and 11% in. at comb; weight, 6% 
lbs., and the gun balances over the 
finger 6 in., ahead of the trigger 
guard. It balances and feels in the 
hands very much like the army 
weapon, but a trifle smaller and light- 
er all around. 

The trigger can be adjusted to any 
esired pull by merely turning a 
rew, and is checkered. The action 
cocks on the closing push, like the 
New Enfield, and is removed from the 
gun by pulling back on action and 
trigger at the same time. The maga- 
zine is somewhat like the old Savage 
pump .22 rifle—a clip inserted from 
below, that holds six cartridges. The 
Sc 
t 
t 
V 


n 


hts are adjustable with screws for 

th elevation and windage, without 
cols. The sights can bé removed 
vithout marring the gun, and a tele- 
scope attached, if wished. The gun 
is as finely made and well finished as 
the Springfield. and is exceedingly ac- 
curate, as it is designed for target 
work. With it T. K. Lee (‘*Tack- 
hole’) has made some very fine tar- 
gots, and used, we understand, the 

ry rifle illustrated herewith. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 





Cleaning a Rifle by the Saliva 
Treatment. 


\ditor Outdoor Life:—In the March 
nomber of Outdoor Life under “Shoot- 
i « Hints,” page 173, I notice the arti- 
on gun cleaning with saliva. T wish 
state that this is a method TI have 
d for the last thirty years. This is 
v I discovered it: 

Vhile huntinz ducks on the Nisqually 
R ver here in Washington thirty years 
. we usually took a pair of hounds 
ng with us and while not shooting 
‘ks would run in a deer. In the eve- 
nig when I was cleaning my Reming- 


ton—full-choked 12-gauge—around the 
camp fire, trying to get the lead out of 
the choke, I missed one of my hounds. 
Hearing him bark at a distance, I raised 
the barrel of my gun to my mouth to 
use it as a horn. It was quite a novelty 
to the other fellows to see my impro- 
vised horn work so beautifully, and they 
all wanted to take a blow at it. When 
it went the rounds I started in again to 
clean the gun. The rag went thru the 
barrel as slick as a whistle, cleaning the 
barrel perfectly. This may sound like 
a “blow hard” system, but it is the only 
one I have used since and it works rike 





a charm. There are times, you see, 

when it pays to peddle hot air to your- 

self. W. H. YEAGER, Sr. | 
Wash. 





Sidle, Telescope Maker, Dies. | 

John W. Sidle, the old telescope 
maker, is dead, having passed away dur- 
ing the week of January 3, at Corning, 
Calif., his home. A score or two of 
years ago Mr. Sidle was one of Amer- 
ica’s most noted rifle telescope manu- 
facturers, residing then in Philadelphia. 
During his declining years, however, he 
paid less and less attention to his work. | 
Besides ’scopes, he manufactured vio-| 
lins and delicate optical, physical and | 
engineering instruments. He was 71/' 
years old at the time of his death. | 








‘‘What Is the Matter With the 


Ideal Co.?’’ 


Editor Outdoor Like:—What is the| 
matter with the Ideal Manufacturing | 
Co.? Six or eight months ago I or-| 


dered some goods of them. After) 
writing several times, and waiting) 
months I could get no action. I then | 


ordered the same goods from Brown-| 
ing Bros., of Ogden, and advised the} 
Ideal people to cancel my order and | 
refund my remittance. Since my or-| 
der was first placed I have written | 
them, I think, about eight times. The) 
last time I advised them that if I did | 
not get cash back by March 15th I) 
would take the matter up with the! 
Postal Department, as they had car- 
ried advertising in the magazines that | 
had gone through the U. S. mail. Hav- 
ing heard nothing from them I have! 
today taken the matter up with the 
postal authorities at Washington. A| 
friend of mine ordered a set of tools! 
a year ago from them, and advised me| 
last week that he had not received | 
them nor his cash back, and that he| 
could get no reply from them. I) 
think the readers of Outdoor Life 
should be advised of how the Ideal | 
Company are treating their customers. | 
Ore. C. B. MAXWELL. 

Note.—Mr. Maxwell’s letter is only 
one of many that we have received from 
readers complaining of the treatment 
accorded them by the Ideal company. 
On April 12 we wrote to the company 
requesting them to give us a statement 
for publication that might disclose to 
our readers some idea as to when their | 
orders may be filled, etc., but up to| 
the time of going to press with the 
June number we have not received a 
reply to our letter.—Editor. 








The Douglas Trapshooting Club was 
formed in Douglas, Ariz., early in Feb- 
ruary, starting with thirty very enthus- 
iastic members. The officers of the club 
are as follows: E. W. Graves, president ; 
Rex Rice, vice president; E. S. Powers, 
secretary and treasurer; W. F. Crooks, 
field captain. 
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The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 





The Land of 


Caves and 
Campfires 











Where to go fishing and 
camping. 

Don’t trust to hearsay—ask 
headquarters. 


You need not go half across 
the world to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of camp life. 

You need not go hunting 
grizzlies. 

The land of caves and camp- 
fires is within a few hours of 
your home. 

Tents, cook kits and camp 
furniture, for the al!l-Summer 
family camp, or for the week- 
end canoe or motor trip. 

Constant reports from the 
best fishing streams and 
lakes—and the most complete 
fishing tackle department in 
America. 


Camp clothes, footwear, 
guns, revolvers, ammunition 
complete outfits for every 
part of the country, and neces- 
sary particulars concerning 
guides for parties going into 
the big woods. 

Write us for full informa- 
tion regarding your proposed 
trip. 











ABERCROMBIE & FitcH Co. 
EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th St. 
New York 


**Where the Blazed Trail Crosses 
The Boulevard’’ 
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Massive, graceful, luxuriously comfort- 

able. Handsome’ golden oak finish. 

Black leatherette upholstery. Moredur- 

. PR od comfortable than eenther. Pat- 
“sagging mer steel springs. Broad 

arms placed just right for conifers Here's com- 

fort for the rest of your days without cost. 


How to Get Rocker Free 
Here is my plan; Tear out this ad—write your 
name and ress to show you accept our offer, 
and we will send you'ten $1.20 of Wil- 
bur’s Poultry Food Tonic with two packages ex- 
tra 4 worth) to offset the freight. Sell these 
twel kages amo our friends and neigh- 
bors Fhey buy it reall 8 i> 


my 
y. They know and use 
Wilbar’s products. Keep $2.40 for your 


the is yours 4 
E.B. MARSHALL €0. 10starshou bldg, Milwaukee, Wis, 
GN SER ome cae 


Name 
R.F.D. or St. 








P.O. ae ries a 
you wish to sen e $12 with thi 
thisbie Rockerright with goods. Satisfactonaeae rene 


AS YOU TOUR THRU LIFE 


LIVE INA 
































Curtis Two-Bed Tourist 
Collapsible Trailor 
In the illustration we’nave thrown back the 


end wall to show position of bed, there being one 
on each side, making room for four people. In 


the equipment is an ice box, stove and table. 
Trailor has pneumatic tires and extra fly, make- 
ing boot when collapsed. Entire weight 600 Ibs. 


With this trailor you can have a complete 
home on wheels. Any car can haul it. We man- 
ufacture commercial trailors also, Curtis patent- 
ed ball and socket safety hitches for any trailor. 
Dealers and distributors wanted. Write for catalog 


CURTIS TRAILOR CO. 
1411 HENNEPIN AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILD ES STELBOAT 

Your Own Save Cost 

From patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished. 
Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 


SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 
J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 




















| tlons if answers are desired by mail, 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


Please write questions clearly, legibly ani 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





While looking thru some old numbers 
of your worthy magazine I ran across 
an article by Mr. Crossland (April, 
1918) in which he refers to the Royal 
Gun Company’s products. I have a 12- 
gauge L. C. Smith, and the mark on the 
barrels is “Royal Steel.” Is this brand 
of Krupp steel, and how does it rank 
with Damascus and Whitworth fluid 
compressed steel? The gun I own is 
about six years old, and I am satisfied 
with the shooting qualities, but two 
friends of mine both have 20-gauge guns 
and I am thinking of purchasing a 20- 
gauge double gun. 1—Does the Fox 
Company make a double hammerless 
20-gauge? 2—What kind of steel do 
you think is the best for shotgun bar- 
rels? 3—What charge is best for rab- 
bits and small game in the 20-gauge and 
what length of barrels? I own a .38 
Army Special Colt revolver, and while 
in Denver I had a 6%-in. barrel with 
sporting sight fitted on it by A. W. 
Peterson of your town, and will say Mr. 
Peterson does neat work. These barrels 
are not easily found, as I inquired at 
Wolf’s gun shop on the Coleman dock 
in Seattle and Lee Knapp in Denver and 
Schmelzers in Kansas City, and was 
lucky to find one at Peterson’s. The 
barrel is an Officers model .38. What 
range would you suggest practicing at 
—yards, I mean—and what is the best- 
sized target? May I offer a suggestiou 
in metal used by manufacturers of guns 
and other outing equipment? The use 
of Monel metal I think would be a great 
advantage over steel in sights, sling 
loops, reels, guides and tips, as it will 
not tarnish and is very tough.—E. C. 
Suarzholz, Kansas City, Kan. 

Answer.—The Royal Gun Company 
has nothing to do with the Royal steel 
barrels used by L. C. Smith. Royal steel 
in the latter instance is just a trade 
name for what was probably a grade of 
Krupp steel. These barrels may not 
compare favorably with the Whitworth 
fluid steel, but they are good barrels, 
and I should prefer them to Damascus. 
No. 2—Twenty-gauge guns are popular ; 
no reason why you shouldn’t have such 
a gun. The Fox Gun Company makes 
20-bore guns, as do many other firms. 
No better barrels than Whitworth if you 
are willing to pay the extra cost. No. 3 
—If your 20-bore is light, use 244 drams 
of powder and % oz. of shot. If the 
gun is heavy and full choked, use 2% 
drams, same load shot. No. 4—Begin 
practicing with a revolver at twenty- 
five yards, four-inch bull. When satis- 
fied with your work at that distance, 
go back to fifty yards, using standard 
target with eight-inch bull and 3%-in. 
inner circle.—Editor. 


I intend to buy a double 16-gauge, 
single-trigger, perhaps a Fox, value 
about $125, and would like your advice 
as to how to have gun chambered and 
proper choke, weight, length of barrels 
and style of sights—in fact, would 


value any suggestions you can offer to 
get a good gun for quail, grouse and 
general upland shooting. Could a .250- 


cal. barrel be fitted to a Newton .256 
and the gun chambered for the .256 
case and size the shell muzzles to .250 
and use .250-cal. bullets and get good 
results? Will the .250-3000 Savage bolt- 
action gun be made so that a 100-grain 
spitzer bullet can be used in gun as a 
repeater? Do the Marble people ever 
intend to put a combination shotgun and 
rifle on the market as they planned a 
few years ago? Can you recommend 
the Newton peep sight for use on end 
of bolt of Newton .256?7—James Quinn, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Answer.—It depends altogether upon 
the use which you intend to make of 
the gun, how to have it chambered ana 
choked. For upland game we would 
recommend the right barrel half choke 
and left barrel full choke. For ducks, 
ete., both barrels should be full choke. 
For the average man about 28-in. bar- 
rels and a gun weighing about 6% Ibs. 
is very satisfactory. You could fit a 
.250-cal. barrel to a Newton .256 and 
neck the case down, provided you could 
get the barrel and get the work done. 
We know nothing of any .250-3000 Sav- 
age bolt-action gun being made. The 
Marble people had worked out a com- 
bination shotgun and rifle, but what 
their present plans are regarding it we 
cannot tell. The Newton peep sight is 
all right if properly assembled.—Hditor. 


Being the owner of two of our most 
modern rifles of high concentration, 
namely, the .250-3000 Savage and .256 
Newton, and being desirous of reload- 
ing the same, I am coming to you for a 
little information on the subject. What 
I want is your idea of the best powder 
and charge of said powder that will give 
the best results while obtaining maxi- 
mum accuracy and muzzle velocity and 
energy with minimum pressures, This 
in the Newton will include charges for 
both 123-grain and 140-grain bullets. 
Also, I would like in the Savage a 
charge that would give about the same 
velocity and energy as that of,the ordi 
nary .25-20 cartridge. What bullet woul( 
you recommend with this charge for use 
on rabbits, squirrels, foxes and sucl 
type of game? I have been using .22 
long-rifle Lesmok on the above type of 
game and am getting thoroly tired of 
having it escape after a direct hit with 
the little cartridge has been obtained.— 
Neville Colfax, Napa, Cal. 

Answer.—For low-pressure, low-veloc 
ity cartridges, Sharpshooter powder i: 
very satisfactory; it all depends upo! 
how much velocity and pressure you 
want. For pressures less than 20,00 
pounds per square inch and for veloc 
ities around 1,000 to 1,400 ft? sec. th: 
Sharpshooter works nicely, but if it i 
desired to go above these pressure: 
Lightning is better; 10 to 15 grain: 
Sharpshooter should give very good re 
sults. We would recommend the .25 
cal., 86-grain, metal-case bullet with : 
.250-3000 Savage and the 101-grain bu! 
let, if you can get it, with the .256 New 
ton; if not, use the 129-grain.—-Editor 
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I would like to ask a few questions 
about the following table (from Febru- 
ary, 1918, Outdoor Life) : 

P’wd’r 
Cartridge Twist Wt. Bullet Veloc. Press. 
25-85 Win. 8in. 26 117 2324 38,080 
25 Rem...10in. 28 117 2300 37,760 
25 Rem...10in. 30 101 2650 39,440 


1—Is the 101-grain Remington bullet 
the right size for the .25-35 Winchester? 
Also the 117-grain Remington bullet 
(bullet diameter)? 2—Would it be pos- 
sible or safe to load the 101-grain Rem- 
ington spitzer bullet with enough No. 
16 (about 27.5 grains) to give about the 
same velocity as the same bullet in the 
25 Remington when loaded with 30 
grains Du Pont No. 16? 3—What would 
the chamber pressure be and what are 
the normal and permissible chamber 
pressures in the Winchester ’94 .25-35 
and the Savage ’99 .25-35? If 2,650 ft. 
sec. can be obtained with 101-grain 
Remington in the .25-35 Winchester or 
Savage they would be mighty good all- 
round guns (provided chamber pres- 
sures did not go too high), as the tra- 
jectory would be much flatter than 
standard or when loaded with 117-grain 
bullet with 26 grains Du Pont No. 16. 


TABLE FROM REMINGTON CATALOG, 
STANDARD TABLES. 


Bullet Vel. Energy Yds. 
.25 Rem., 

pointed ..101M.P. 2330 1216 33.58) 
.25-85 Win. & 

Savage ..117S.P. 2030 1070 66.35 
4—Are the bullets for the .25-20 Win- | 
chester of the right diameter for the 
.25-35 Winchester? If they are, the 
metal-patched bullets ought to be good 





for about the same velocities as are 
obtained in the .25-20 when used in the 
.25-35 Winchester with reduced loads.— 
Andrew Soo-Hoo, Berkeley, Cal. 


Answer.—1—Both bullets mentioned 
are of a diameter of .257 in. and suit- 
able for the .25-35 Winchester. 2—We 
would not want to guess what the pres- 
sure of such a charge would be. Better 
take this up with the Du Pont Company. 
3—The Winchester rifle will stand a 
chamber pressure of 40,000 pounds per 
square inch, and the Savage a pressure 
of 50,000 pounds. 4—The .25-20 bullets 
are all of a correct diameter for the 
25-35 and will develop, when used with 
25 grains Lightning powder, a muzzle 
velocity of 2,544 ft. sec. We have used 





thousands of these charges.—Editor. 
Could you give me the name and ai| 
dress of some one who has checking | 
tools for sale, or who could make one | 
for me? I want to check a shotgun} 
stock. About what would such a toot 


Answer.—We know of no one who 
iakes checking tools regularly. It is 
ikely any of the large gun factories 
uld sell you one, or if you would 
rite some of our gunsmiths, such as A. 

Neidner, No. 1 Beacon Street, Mal- 
en, Mass.; A. W. Peterson, 1425 Law- 
‘nce Street, Denver, Colo., or Steve 
feunier Gun Company, Milwaukee, | 
‘is, they may furnish you one.— 
ditor. 





IT have heard that the Newton .30 and 
6 were good guns for elk and all 
rge game. I would appreciate it if 
u would let me know whether or not 
uu think this is so.—Lieut. E. E. Dale, 
es Moines, Iowa. 


Answer. — Unquestionably both the 
rtridges mentioned are suitable for 
| large game.—Kditor. 


VACATION “COLORADO 


nee 


a BERTHOUD oes = : 
On the Crest of the Continental Divide 


A scenic wonderland easily accessible by rail and auto, as the 
summer playgrounds of the American people. Denver is the 
Gateway to |2 National Parksand 32 National Monuments. See 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes), 


the nearest and most beautiful National Park, and 


DENVER’S BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN PARKS 


the most delightful scenic mountain motor trips in the world. 
Enjoy outdoor sports, camping, fishing, bathing, motoring, 
hiking, golf, tennis, horseback riding, in Colorado Sceneryland. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


that tell where to go and what to see in Colorado. 
THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


548 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colorado 


Camping a Sunny 
ishing EWA 
Hunting — ey ; : and 
Motoring E— : i ; = Reryy| 

ns a —— Bor 
Golfing ae a= EAE = [Comfortable 
Climbing = -«: oil _ 








Greater Sight Radius—Greater Accuracy 

BEING mounted on the tang, "A," a Lyman Combination Rear Sight increases the "sight radius," 
_or distance between sights, sometimes nearly double what it would be if at "B," the usual location. 

This makes accurate alignment easier and the aim doubly sure. Then, too, the Lyman principle 

which automatically centers the front sight in a small aperture, close up, as at "C," also adds to 

accuracy. Insist on 


Send for Free Book illustrating and pricing the line. Tells 
lot about shooting, care of pom etc. ira 


gee, LYMAN SIGHTS <2 15" 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. *é | 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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THE 


KLAN E T- Suspensory 


(FORM FITTING) 


The only suspensory tailored to fit the groin snugly. 


Simply supports the vital organs. 
Promotes Health, Comfort and 
Cleanliness, 








MADE IN 4 QUALITIES 


Balbriggan $1.00 
Linen (Mesh) $1.25 
Fine Glove Silk $1.50 
Heavy Silk (Mesh) $2. 00 | 





Outfits 
Complete 
(1 Extra Sack) 


At your dealers or postpaid on receipt of price. 
“Suite 195” 1328 Broadway 
A. R. CHISHOLM CO., New York City, U. S. A. 


TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A~K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 

















Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 


BIG MONEY, RAISE 
RABBIT'S FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We 
sell stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all 
rabbits raised from our “Pure Bred Stock”— 
Our Expense. Contract and literature—10c— 
NONE FREE. 

UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 59 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H, VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
treats the hundred and one questions that 
arise in daily speech and correspondence 

which are not treated of in the dictionary. 
The New York Times: ‘‘The scope and plan of the 


Small Size 





Fac-Simile 




















volume, which is of handy size and alphahetical arrange- 
ment, strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.’ 
12mo, cloth, 240 pages. Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 









Kiean E-Z Jock Strap $1.00 


| wouldn’t have if it was thrown at me. 














Outdoor Life 




















REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 











Can you tell me what is the model of 
Smith and Wesson revolver shown on 
the enclosed lid of a box of .44 cart- 
ridges? It isn’t the Russian, which has 
a different shape of barrel and grip, 
and it isn’t the Schofield which was .45- 
caliber and had a 7-inch barrel, whereas 
this one is quite 8 inches long. Can it 
be the original Russian model which 
was supplied to the Russian cavalry 
more than thirty years ago? I have been 


| told that had an 8-inch barrel. Curiously 
| enough, there is hanging up in a pawn 
| shop here a .44 revolver made on exact- 


ly the lines of the one shown in 
this picture, but very badly made and 
with no name on it, evidently a cheap 
foreign imitation of some _ superior 
weapon. It has an 8-inch barrel and is 
| bored for the Russian model cartridge, 
but the barrel catch is loose and it is 
a shoddy rattletrap of a thing that I 


The pawn shop people, have the cheek 
| to ask $14 for it. But I’d like to know 
what it’s an imitation of all the same. 
Maybe some member of the Denver Re- 
volver Club could tell me. The cart- 
| ridges in the box were very old; had 
| outside lubricated bullets with the lu- 
bricant nearly all perished with age, 
three flash holes in the base and large 


| brass primers fitting down on to a pro- 


jection in the primer pocket. They are 
about the size of No. 1 or 1% Berdan. 


| About one in ten of the cartridges 


| with the general look and feel 


missed fire, but the rest shot well and 
I got some good groups with an old 
Russian model revolver which I picked 
up here for about a dollar. It had been 
shamefully neglected. The extractor 
cam was gone and the barrel badly 
bulged in two places, one near the muz- 
zle a regular hog wallow. But in spite 
of that and the old ammunition we 
made some fairish groups, about 3 
inches on an average at 15 yards, noth- 
ing extra special compared with what 


| can be done with a gun and ammuni- 


tion in good order, but very much bet- 
ter than we expected, and the friend 
who shot them with me was so taken 
and 


| shooting perfomance of the Russian 
| model on his place in Tasmania that 


he wasn’t satisfied till 1 had sent over 
to Melbourne for one in good order that 
I knew of which had a 7, not 614-inch 


| barrel, and shoulder stock. That makes 


another question I’d like to ask: Were 
many Russian model revolvers made 
with the 7-inch barrel? I’ve seen two 
here and both with detachable shoulder 
| stocks. A back number Smith and Wes- 
son catalog shows an extension stock 
| and says that the .44 Russian model can 
be furnished with 8-inch barrel, but 
makes no mention of the 7-inch length. 


_—Henry Walter Fry, Australia. 


| let and 25 grs. black powder. 


Answer.—The revolver shown in cut 
is the .44 American model Smith & Wes- 
son, using a cartridge with 205-gr. bul- 
After the 
advent of the Russian model cartridge, 


| some of them were rechambered to take 


| 





that cartridge. The American cartridge 
carried a heel bullet, same diameter as 
outside of the shell, and outside lubri- 
cant. The Russian cartridge carries a 
bullet of the same diameter, .431, weigh- 
ing 246 grs., inside lubricant, and the 
shell diameter is .459, and is also longer 





Both 
cartridges are listed in both the Win- 


than the American model shell. 


chester and Remington U. M. C. cata- 
logs. The American model Smith & 
Wesson revolver has not been cataloged 
for about thirty years, There have been 
cheap imitations made of both Smith & 
Wesson and Colt revolvers, and the 
only lettering on them is that which 
tells what cartridge they are made to 
shoot. They have the appearance only 
at a distance of being the real thing. 
All American manufacturers of any con- 
sequence stamp their full name on the 
article, and also the address, showing 
that they are not ashamed of their out- 
put.—L. K. 


I am going to beg your indulgence 
long enough to ask you which you con- 
sider the better gun, the Colt Auto, .45- 
cal., or the Luger .30? Which do you 
consider the most accurate? Do you 
think there will be plenty of Luger am- 
munition from now on? We haven't 
been able to get it here during the war, 
only in very limited quantities —F. A. 
Chamberlain, Wilder, Idaho. 

Answer.—The Luger pistol is more 
accurate than the Colt .45-cal. Auto- 
matic. The .45 Colt Automatic is more 
powerful than the Luger, and is more 
liable to function than the Luger under 
certain conditions. The writer does not 
think there will be enough demand for 
ammunition for “Hun” guns to justify 
its manufacture.—L. K. 


I should be much obliged if Mr. Lee 
Knapp would give me his opinion on the 
following: 1—I saw it stated in a sport- 
ing magazine that the barrel very quick- 
ly wore out and lost accuracy of the 
1892 Winchester, when used with metal- 
cased bullets. Do you consider this is 
likely to happen with a S. A. Frontier, 
.44-40 Colt. After, say, 3,000 rounds 
would it lose accuracy thru barrel wear, 
using smokeless and metal-patched bul- 
lets. As this gun is my particular pet, 
if I thought it was likely to lose accu- 
racy, I should try to get a nickel-steel 
barrel later on for it. 2—In May Out- 
door Life the velocity of .44-40 Colt was 
given as 1,028 ft. sec.; in July number 
it was given as 918 ft. sec.; which of 
these is correct for factory smokeless 
cartridges. I use my .44-40 Colt for: 
(1) An emergency weapon on big game; 
(2) for shots at small game up to sixty 
yards; (3) for occasional long shots at 
dogs, jackals and bucks. In the first 
and third class every pound of energy 
and second of velocity is required, and 
the revolver has nothing to spare. 
Therefore if the velocity is 1,028, | 
should have nothing to gain by chang- 
ing to a .45, but if the velocity is only 
918 ft. sec., then I believe I should try 
a .45 and begin hand-loading shells to 
give 925 ft. sec., as described in Outdoor 
Life. With the 50 grains heavier bullet 
I should get greater energy, and the 
trajectory should be about the same. 1 
think this states my case pretty accu- 
rately. 3—In the .38-40, .44-40 and .45 
Colt, all loaded to give maximum veloc- 
ity, which do you consider the most ac- 
curate at 50 yards?—F. C. Moutray. 
Clogher, Ireland. 

Answer.—No. 1—All barrels using 
metal-jacket bullets should be made of 
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able like the original.—L. K. 
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nickel-steel, as the common steel bar- | 
‘els will not last very long where the | 
metal jackets are used. No. 2—Both | 
figures might be correct under the con- 
litions which they were made, as diam- 
eter of barrels vary, also the diameter 
of bullets, and the length of the barrel | 
has a lot to do with it, as for instance, | 
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VAGE 


Automatic Pistol 





he Winchester Repeating Arms Co. in | 
their 1918 catalog give the ballisties o@ | 
the .44-40. cartridge in a rifle of 24-in. | 





HE war has taught us a lesson—as a 


barrel as being 1,300.6 ft. sec., while in | : “= sed ; 
the revolver it is given as only 918.8 ft. | : welt? But—have 78 applied it to 
sec., Which difference is due to the dif- | yourseir: 


ference in length of barrel only, as the | 
length of the revolver barrel is given | 
as 6 in, No, 3—As to the accuracy of | 
the three cartridges you mention, it| 
would be hard to say, as none of them | 
ure considered in target shooting where | 
extreme accuracy is required, as they | 
all have more energy than accuracy.— | 
Lb, 

Kindly answer following: 1—Do the} 
Colt people now make the .22-cal. auto. 


Or, having escaped nationally from the menace 
that threatened to overwhelm us, are you, personally, 
individually, going to shut your eyes to the possibility 
of danger? 

In the moment of peril, what will protect you— 
your wife—your daughter? 

You are going to do your duty by getting a 
SAVAGE Automatic Pistol, so that you can live 
peacefully and lawfully and safely, protected by ten- 
shot, lightning-quick SAVAGE insurance. It’s 
ready at your dealer’s now. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


| 
pistol? Thought maybe if released from | UTICA, N. Y. 
government contracts they would re-| Sharon Detroit Philadelphia 
sume their manufacture. 2—Where | Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City 
° . = so makers o ewis t natic achine Gunes, Light, Ordnanc tary igh 
could I procure said gun, either new or | geen Bg my yy Bh erg ty 
Motor Car and Truck Pressed Steel Frames, Parts, Transmissions, Axles, etc. 


in good second-hand condition? Prob- 
able cost? 3—Do Browning Bros., Og- | 





den, Utah, handle the Luger auto. pis- | 
tol? 4—-Would it be possible to mount | 
a receiver or similar sight on .22 Colt} 
auto. pistol in place of regular sight? | 
Who does this work, and what is pee | ies 














able cost? Am compelled to wear THE NEW MODEL STONEBRIDGE 


glasses, and nothing but a peep or re-| 
ceiver will do, as open sights blur on | ig FOLDING LANTERN 
me.—R. C. Olson, Springfield, Ore. | . sara: 
/ It is absolutely storm-proof. The Stand- 

Answer.—The Colt people are not fer Ne=x\ ard Field Lantern of the United States 
nishing anything for the trade at this J, lig, -<-~~Eileaaeeee lla teas 
time; when they will resume we do not 
know. Lee Knapp, 1028 Eighteenth 
Street, Denver, Colo., has a new Colt | 
22 automatic pistol which he will sell | 
for $50. There is no one handling the 
Luger automatic pistol at this time, as 
there is none to handle. I do not know THESTONEBRIDGEFOLDINGBAKER 
of =— way that a receiver sight can be No pins to take out, no loose parts, nothing to 
applied to a Colt automatic pistol. A lose. When you take hold of the handle you know 
sight with a hole in it might be applied a ee mas 
to take the place of the present rear Descriptive circular 
sight at an approximate price of $3, oe eee 
which would be a peep sight and adjust- 














OPEN FOLDED 








vn" RIDGES 

FOLDING BAKER = ae 
I have an S. & W. revolver, .32-44, AY 

six-shot, with shoulder stock and 16-in. | ae 

arrel, I want this arm bored to cham- | OPEN FOLDED 

er .38 S. & W. Special cartridge. Now, | C.H. STONEBRIDGE MFG. Co. 





























& W. refuse to do this work. Will | 21-23 Warren Street New York City 
| 





Get the Genuine 
Do Not 
Take a Substitute 


Beware of Japanese 
Imitations! 


50c for 6-ft.—75c for 9-ft. 
Lengths. 


JOE WELSH 
® LEADERS=s 
Cast Denrectiy 


Made in 6 sizes from 2% 
to30lbs. BreakingStrain. 


A size for every fish. 


Joe Welsh’s 
Blue Devil 
{> _/} Darning Needle 
~ | Two Sizes—One for Bass, 


One for Trout. 


FLEXIBLE—DURABLE 
UNBREAKABLE 


Send 75¢c for a “Blue 
Devil’’ and a 3-ft. Leader. 


Write Today 
Add 10%, for War Tax 




















OASAVENA CAL IFORN 
EXCL aco 
US *** CANADA~ 





















ou tell me who else in U. S. A. can? 





Mention all you can remember and [| 
‘ill take the matter up with all of them. | 
Ed. C. Hill, St. Louis, Mo. 
Answer.—A. W. Peterson, 1425 Law- | 
‘nce Street, Denver, Colo., will do the | 
ork as you have described, at a prob- | 
ble cost of from $12 to $15. He makes | 





KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT 





co. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs: check as baggage 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable: 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








specialty of barrel work for all guns. | 
K. 


4, 


What do you think of the Colt Police | 
ositive Special revolver? How about | 
e kick? Is it very accurate at 30 or} 
) yards? Give the recoil of the .38 S. | 
W. Special and .32-20 W. C. F. when | 
ed in Colt Police Positive Special re- 
Iver; also .38 S. & W. in Colt Police | 
ositive-—S. W. Daily, Peck, Kas. = 
Answer.—The Colt Police Positive | 
ecial revolver is very accurate with | os . 
six-inch barrel. The recoil is quite | 2 . Rolled U 
vere on account of its lightness. As { , 
ras I know, the recoil energy of re- | 
Ivers has not been taken, or pub- 
shed.—L. K. 











snuggle down on your 





ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your campi i 
; j ping trip. Of course! Its what you go for. k 
\) sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really good the nights in camp pond be “(ill sen 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs abo 

tth 2 
as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bum 8, cae er danke 
to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And 


Mi 127 Pacific Street 


never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished 

in either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. You’ |l 

want our circular. Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the 
Auto”’ Air Bed. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















J 
and Ka. mnp-It 

cL 
Comfort clothes for vacation wear. 
Send for free 1919 Style Book describ- 
ing garments for men and women. 
Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
4 Hickory St., 
UTICA, N. Y. 











PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


A protector for those who enjoy out of door 
life —motoring, golf, tennis, sailing, hunting 


and fishing. 


A comfortable goggle that does not detract 
from the personal appearance of the wearer 
or the pleasure of outing. 


Obtainable from opticians, motor supply and | 


sporting goods establishments everywhere. 


We will send the address of your nearest 


dealer. 
F. A. HARDY & CO. 


Dept. J Box 804, Chicago, IIl. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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Reproduce Her Words 
With Her Smile 


Catch herhappysmile and care- 
free jest and print them in one 
oo with an autographic 
odak—that’s the only repro- 
duction doing justice to the 
sunny personality of a friend— 
or sweetheart. Photos alone 
tell half the story well— but only 
half. You'll most delight in 
bringing back the quips, the 
jests and the light laughin 
words. Thesecan seeuuieal 
only with an autographic kodak 
Our supplies insure good prints—our developing work makes 
you glad you took the kodak along. Send for our new 1919 
Kodak catalog. It's free 





Denver, Colo. 














HAANSTAD’S 404 Sixteenth Street 





Gasoline and Kerosene Carburetors; 


by Victor W. Page, M.E.; 320 pages; 
89 illustrations; $1.50; Norman W. 
Henley Pub. Co., New Yerk, 


This is a simple, comprehensive and 


| authoritative treatise for practical men 
| explaining all basic principles pertain- 
| ing to carburetion, 
| fuels are vaporized and turned into gas 
| for operating all types of internal com- 


show how liquid 


bustion engines intended to operate on 
vapors of gasoline, kerosene, benzol and 
alcohol. All leading types of carburet- 
ors are described in detail, special at- 
tention being given to the forms de- 
vised to use the cheaper fuels such as 
kerosene, 


In the Wilds of South America, by Leo 
E. Miller; 424 pages, with 48 full 
page illustrations and with maps, 
$4.50 net; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


This volume represents a series of 


| almost continuous explorations hardly 
| ever paralleled in the huge areas tra- 


versed. The author is a distinguished 


| field naturalist—one of those who ac- 
| companied Colonel Roosevelt on his 
| famous South American expedition— 
| and his first object in his wanderings 


over 150,000 miles of territory was the 
observation of wild life; but hardly 
second was that of exploration. The 


|result is a wonderfulJy informative, 
| impressive, and often thrilling narra- 
| tive in which savage peoples and all 


but unknown animals largely figure, 
which forms an infinitely readable book 
and one of rare value for geographers, 
naturalists and other scientific men. 


Mexico Under Carranza, by Thos. E. 
Gibbon; 270 pages; $1.50 net; Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 

Mr. Gibbon has spent much time in 
Mexico studying its people and its in- 
dustries under the governments of 
Diaz, Madero and Carranza. Being < 
lawyer accustomed to producing proofs 
that will stand the test before judge 
and jury, he has prepared his case 
against the Carranza government with 


| the same thoroness that he would fol- 


low if he were presenting it before a 
Supreme Court. Without the slightest 
attempt to dramatize the facts, but with 


| a logic that absolutely convinces, Mr. 
| Gibbon makes clear the situation. 


| Koehler’s West Point Manual, by Lieut. 


Col. H. J. Koehler, U. S. A.; 194 

pages; profusely illustrated; $2 

net; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

This manual now makes available 
for the general public the principles 
of the system of physical training 
which has been selected by the army 
authorities as the best, the quickest 
and the most practical. The Koehler 
system is in use not only at West Point 
but in the U. S. Training Camps and 
Cantonments and in the Business 
Men’s and Militia Camps, and will 
adapt itself readily to the needs of 


schools, colleges and other institutions 
in which the object of bodily training 
is disciplinary and educational and not 
only physical. 


Inventor’s Manual, How to Make a 
Patent Pay, by George M. Hopkins; 
120 pages; $1.25; Norman W. Heu- 
ley Publishing Co., New York. 
This is a book designed as a guide to 

inventors in perfecting their inventions, 

taking out their patents and disposing 
of them. It is not in any sense a Pat- 
ent Solicitor’s circular nor a Patent 

Broker’s advertisement. No advertise- 

ments of any description appear in the 

work. 


Tweedie, the Story of a True Heart, by 


Isla May Mullins; 291 pages; illus- 
trated; $1.50 net; the Page Co., Bos- 
ton. 

In this book Mrs. Mullins has given 
us another delightful story of the South. 
It is most beautifully told. It brings in 
most charming people, and presents a 
picture of home life that is most ap- 
pealing in love and affection. It is a 
delightful tale, highly refreshing and 
most entertaining. 


Birds of Field, Forest and Park, by AI- 
bert F. Gilmore; 318 pages;  illus- 
trated; $2.50 net; the Page Company, 
Boston. 

Mr. Gilmore reproduces the atmos- 
phere of the natural home of bird in 
field, forest and park, by describing the 
conditions under which each variety is 
found and their usual surroundings, as 
well as their habits, plumage, song, etc. 
About 150 varieties are thus described, 
including those most common in Eastern 
North America. While the classifica- 
tion recognized by the American Or- 
nithological Union has been followed, 
Latin names and technical terms have 
been avoided. 


Barney Oldfield’s Book for the Motor- 
ist, by Barney Oldfield; 264 pages; 
illustrated; $1.50 net; Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. 

A description of this book is_ best 
given in an extract from the author's 
foreword: “Just to help out a whole 
lot of good fellows who have been too 
busy with other things I’ve written a 
book for you. Do not merely glance my 
book thru, or read it carelessly, but 
study it with a view to understanding 
it. Keep at this study until you have 
thoroly absorbed the general advice and 
suggestions, even if you fail to grasp 
the more technical information it con- 
tains. No matter what class or price 
your car represents, I'll try to help you 


reduce the upkeep and increase its 

service.” 

The Story of Jack—and Other Dog 
Stories, by J. Horace Lytle; 140 


pages; illustrated; 60 cents; the '! 

W. Alkin Co., Dayton, O. 

In the old Klondike gold rush days, 
Jock, a full-blooded airedale_ terricr, 
followed his master up from the states, 
to Dyea, Skagway, Dawson and None 
Up back of Nome he died—to save te 
life of the master he loved. This a’ d 
the four other dog stories of the bok 
are real thrillers. 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Li‘. 
Postage extra. 
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A Magazine of the West 





Add 10% Tax in Buying Direct 
from Manufacturers. 


Advice has come from the Internal 
tevenue Department at Washington 
hat the Revenue Bill passed Feb. 25th 
vill be construed by them to include all 
‘ishing tackle that is not sold to a per- 
son engaged in fishing for a livlihood. 
Thus it will be advisable for all pur- 
chasers of fishing tackle and sporting 
goods that is bought direct from the 
manufacturers to include the regular 
10% tax in their remittances, above the 
advertised cost of the goods. 





$500 in Prizes for a Story Contest. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
have instituted a very novel and inter- 
esting contest, open to all until June 1, 
i919. It is called the “Old Winchester” 
contest, the purpose of which is to col- 
lect stories and photographs of old guns 
of the Winchester make. It is not neces- 
sary for you to own the old Winchester 
yourself to enter the contest. Give the 
model and factory serial number of the 
old Winchester. Tell the story briefly 
in not more than 500 words. Tell how 
the old Winchester came into its owners 
possession, and as briefly and clearly 
as possible the historic or romantic ad- 
ventures it has gone thru. 

They offer sixty-eight cash prizes, ag- 
gregating $500, for photographs of “old 
Winchesters” and a few paragraphs 
giving the history of each one. The 
first prize of $100 will go to the most 
interesting story and there will be 
sixty-seven other cash prizes, none less 
than $5. Send your’ story to the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, “Old 
Winchester” Department 5003, New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, before the close of the 
contest—June 1. 











GAME BULLETIN OMITTED 
THIS MONTH. 


Owing to the late arrival of 
copy this month from the 
American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association, that 
very interesting department of 
our magazine could not be in- 
serted in the June number. Of 
course in succeeding issues it 
will appear as usual. 























‘Camping in Comfort’’ in Book 
Form. 
By John A. Donovan, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


There has been such a demand for 
pies of our March, April and May 
imbers containing Dr. Donovan's | 
‘ mping story that we have decided | 
t. publish it in book form. We are | 
‘ing orders now on the book, some- | 
ing in pocket size, bound in board | 
d cloth, which we are selling for 60) 
nts a copy, postpaid. Orders can be 
led by June Ist. 
This work contains 10,000 words | 
d dozens of drawings, and, being | 
itten by a man who combines the) 
periences of medical doctor, sports- | 
in, champion shot, camper, angler, 
nehman, traveler and philanthropist, | 
should have a big sale. In a nut-| 
S ell, it tells how to camp, what to 
t ke, how to equip, ete. 











GoLp MEDAL 





The Logical Camp Bed 


For strength—comfort and convenience you will find 
no better camp bed than a Gold Medal Cot. 


Made of especially selected hardwood—covered with 
extra good quality double filled duck—reinforced with 
steel plates riveted at all joints and cross rivets where 
strain is most severe. 


When open makes a full length, roomy (6 ft. 6 in. x 2 
ft. 3 in.) comfortable elastic bed. Folds into a compact, 
convenient package just a trifle over 3 ft. long, weighs 
only 17 pounds. 


Get one for your next camping trip, you’ll learn why 
Gold Medal Cots were chosen as standard equipment by 
Uncle Sam. 

Write for our catalog of complete equipment for the 
camp. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 4 RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. { 


lL LANLLLAALL SMAI neni : 






























“KINGFISHER” fii Silk Fishing Lines 


For sale by dealers everywhere. oO pr 


The only silk line well enough known to 
be called for by it’s trade-mark name. 


When you purchase KINGFISHER” 
lines, you feel you have as good 
as can be made, because KING- 
FISHER’ lines have been famous for 
37 years. More prize winning fish 
have been caught with . KING- 
FISHER’ lines than any other, bar 
none, and the makers back up these lines every inch of the way. 


We makea line forevery kind of fishing where silk lines can be used. 
Let us know what you fish for and we will send samples to select from. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 


Makers of ‘‘KINGFISHER””’ Lines 
No. 3 Kingfisher Street ROCKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 




















DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 











The Collie. 
PART I. 


speak of 
collie to 


It has been the custom to 
a collie as a rough-coated 
distinguish him from the _ so-called 
smooth collie, a variety of collie or 
shepherd that does not have a very 
large circle of admirers and that is 
comparatively unknown in America. 
It is not handsome, and in my opinion 
even decidedly unattractive, and an 
ordinary working shepherd will out- 
class it at work; so for these and 
other reasons I do not believe the 
breed is worthy of being especially 
featured. It is simply a strain of 
shepherd-collie with a smooth coat. 
The belief that the shepherd dog was 
the original pre-civilization domestic 
dog, from which all of our breeds are 
descended, has sound reasoning in it. 
It is most probable that the earliest 
dogs primitive man impressed into his 
service must have been a dog to act 
as watch dog over his property and 
te protect his flocks from wild ani- 
mals, and to assist in herding them; 
therefore, there is substantial ground 
for considering the shepherd a most 
ancient of all breeds, and judged from 
a strict utilitarian standpoint, the 
most useful. This we can state of the 
working shepherd without fear of 
contradiction. In a sense every coun- 
try has its own variety of strain of 
shepherd dog, branches of the orig- 
inal shepherd dog family, from which 
of course all modern varieties sprang. 
As I have before remarked about 
other breeds, but not in such expres- 
sive words, the modern, up-to-the- 
minute show-quality collie is no more 
like its original progenitor than a 
China pig is like a tin horn, and it 
would be just as well to picture in 
the imagination a newly evolved 
branch of the dog family when con- 
sidering the show collie. 

In rank of popularity a collie stands 

very high; it is at least one of the 
seven principal breeds. Where the 
collie originated from, i. ¢., its imme- 
.diate ancestry, is somewhat obscure, 
and I have never been much interested 
in groping about for the origin of our 
different breeds, chiefly because it is 
nearly all (or really all) a matter of 
speculation; there is no good end to 
be obtained, and I prefer to apply my 
mind to more practical study concern- 
ing dogs. It is just like the origin 
of this dog’s name—they say it came 
from ‘‘Coalie,” ‘‘Coley’”’ and ‘‘Colley,’’ 
which eventually became from habit 
and derivation, ‘‘Scotch Collie.” 

The writer always believed, and still 
believes, in his personal opinion, that 
it was a mistake to drop the name 
shepherd for any of this group of 


dogs. The early ancestry of this 
breed was undoubtedly the Scotch 
shepherd or sheep dog, properly 





CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 









named; therefore, it seems to me the 
appropriateness of the name shepherd 
to be continued was strong, and the 
inappropriateness of the name collie 
is equally strong. In fact, the name 
collie might fairly be considered a 
nickname. 

Speaking of the name and the class 
of people that-named it, I am very 
much inclined to doubt that the Scotch 
shepherd himself could be given the 
credit for doing much towards the de- 
velopment of the modern collie, but 
great credit for developing the work- 
ing sheep dog. The name shepherd’s 
dog would cover anything and should 
be subdivided into working shennerd 
and show or quality shepherds. The 
tremendous success of the show collie 
has not been obtained by virtue of his 
utility aspect, as many think, but be- 
eause of his style and beautiful col- 
oration. This made him one of the 
most profitable dogs for the breeder, 
and the breeder pushed him to the 
limit. 

He was also pried into his prom- 
inent position by the usurpation of 
all the great virtues of the old-time 
shepherd’s dog, which rightfully be- 
longs to the old strain, but which as 
a general rule are not found in the 
modern collie. No one is a greater 
admirer of the show collie than I am, 







show dog. Had this breed of dogs t« 
depend on sheep-dog trials such as 
are held abroad (and such as I have 
tried to start in this country) and not 
on dog shows, we would today have a 
wonderfully clever dog, but a dog lack- 
ing the style and quality of the show 
collie. 

James C. Dalgliesh, one of the great 
authorities on the collie, in writing on 
the collie makes a most careful dis- 
tinction between the working collie 
and the show collie, as I have always 
advocated myself. Dalgliesh writes 
splendidly on the old-time working 
collie (and I have blown his trumpet 
pretty loud myself). He says, ‘‘He is 
at his best as a worker, conscious of 
the responsibility reposed on him; a 
marvel of generalship, gentle, judi- 
cious, slow to anger, quick to action; 
the priceless helpmeet of his master, 
of whom he is the business half, shar- 
ing ambition, perils, sorrows, joys, 





ber of all the tribe of dogs.’’ 
(To Be Continued.) 





Canine Nutrition—Dog Food Prob- 
lem. 


The question of food for dogs belong- 
ing to a dog fancier is the most vit- 






as a show dog, but it is purely as a ally interesting of all questions. The 
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MODEL COLLIE ACCORDING TO WALTER CECIL COX 


DIAGRAM. 


In the accompanying pen drawing of our model collie unusual depth of body has been given }' 
purposely because we believe collies do not possess sufficient depth of body to give the right shapel 


outline, 
or presence, as it is called. 


our best collies lack, I have emphasized the deep formation of the body. 


coupled with the dignity and the distinguished- -looking carriage a show collie ought to havé 
In order to give this dog the requisite grace and dignity which many © 


There is too much tendenc} 


for a collie that is high on the leg; for a show dog we must get away from the tucked-up-in-the-loi: 
tendency. 
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CLA dil en 


of small accounts in this department. 
first of each preceding month, 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, 


and most effective — can buy. 


Kennel Department, 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 








LIONHEART AIREDALES have earned 

a national reputation for gameness, 
intelligence and high standard of ap- 
pearance. They are making good on 
both fur and feathered game in practi- 
cally every state in the Union and Can- 
ada. Registered puppies that are bred 
to hunt and fit to show now ready for 
delivery. Lionheart Kennels (Rezg.), An- 
aconda, Mont. (Formerly Washoe Ken- 
nels.) 6-1t 





PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, 

lucrative, old-established dog business 
in Western city; capable of further 
development; includins valuable real 
estate, buildings and equipment. Some 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
4 Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








AIREDALE puppies, 4 months old; farm- 
raised, from champion ine stock. 
These pups are guaranteed to give com- 
plete satisfaction or money refunded. 
P. P. Fink, Route 1, Wheatridge, Colo. 
6-1t 





FOR SALE—Trained and_ untrained 

’coon, opossum, skunk and_e squirrel 
dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds, Trial 
allowed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 3-6t 


COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 
4-tf 








SIXTY-MINUTE Worm Remedy for 
dogs. A vegetable compound adminis- 
tered with food. Harmless. Results 
guaranteed. Prepaid, 15 doses, $1.00; 36, 
$2.00; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co.. 
Ellsworth, Minn. 1-7t 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 6-1t 


LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 

older dogs; world’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, 1305 Hewitt 
Ave., Everett, Wash. 6-6t 








HOUNDS—Trained for bear, fox, wolves, 

deer, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
5¢ stamp, Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 7-tf 


“OVER THE TOP” WITH DOGS, 
PLEASURE AND GOLD 


The Largest Thoroughbred Airedales in the World. Some weigh 
from 80 to 100 pounds and are born and bred Bear and Lion 
hunters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equi t for hunting and fish- 
ing parties in season. Rich Placer Gold mine for sale or will take 
partner. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


THE LION KENNELS WAWONA, CALIFORNIA 
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NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIRE- 

DALES, by R. M. Palmer. Sixth and 
revised edition of this book just pub- 
lished. When five editions of any book 
are completely sold out and it is neces- 
sary to issue a sixth, it is hardly neces- 
sary to exploit the value of that book. 
This is a book of general information 


valuable to dog lovers and owners, 
breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from 
selected photographs. Much valuable 


information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the 
care and raising of puppies, diseases and 
proper treatment, etc., etc. Price post- 
paid, cloth binding, $1.60; heavy paper, 
$1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 11-tf 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Ajirdales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character, have prov- 
en their worth on every game trail in 
America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Montana. 1-tf 





FOR SALE—Great Dane bitch, 8 months 

old, light brindle, sturdy and well 
built, A. K. C. registered; price, $75.00. 
Frank W. Uhl, Kendallville, Ind. 6-1t 
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No advertisement in- 


ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
readers we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


BARGAIN—One only, very fine, .38 Spe- 
cial target sights, Smith & Wesson re- 
volver, 6-in. barrel, trigger pull made by 


Lee Knapp: gun is like new, perfect in 
every detail. This has been made up for 
very fine target work. First check or 
money order for $40 gets it. Weber 

Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Col 6-1t 


WE STILL HAVE a few cartridge col- 

lections of fifty cartridges left, at $5 
per collection; they are all labeled so 
you can tell what they are; some very 
rare cartridges in them. Send in order 
at once, as they will not last long. 











Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 6-1t 
ONE ONLY—.38-56 Winchester single- 

shot rifle; weight about 7% lIbs.; fine 


condition; 160 cartridges, factory loaded; 
1 reloading tool, 1 mould; all for $20. 
You will have to hurry to get this bar- 
gain. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence St., 
Denver, Colo. 6-1t 





COLLECTION of ten rifles, 24 old revol- 

vers, mostly Colt’s cap-and-ball; 10 
swords and sabers, 4 old powderhorns, 
lot of cartridge belts and boxes, ete. 
Price, $100.00. Owner killed in France. 
Cc. Harner, 113 No. Isabella, Springfield, 
Ohio. 6-1t 





AIREDALE PUPS—Extra good litter 

now ready for shipment; also some 
choice young stock at a bargain. Pecos 
Valley Kennels, Dexter, New Mex. 6-1t 





WANTED TO BUY two good bearhounds. 

If you have the stock, write me; other- 
wise do not. W. H. Campbell, Pueblo, 
Colo. 6-2t 





FOR SALE —Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





STAGHOUND pups for sale. Sire and 
dam are great coyote killers. W. A. 
Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 6-1t 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tt) 








2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 








Arms. 


ONE ONLY—.40-90, single-shot Winches- 

ter; weight about 9 Ibs., set trigger, 
good condition; 500 paper patches, fac- 
tory-loaded, black-powder cartridges; 
very accurate. First check or money or- 








der for $22.50 gets outfit. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 6-1t 
ONE .22 H. P. engraved Lyman rear gold 

bead front sight, in fine shape; $35. 
One .30 Remington, auto-loading, like 
new; $35. Want .25-cal. auto-loading, in 
new condition. Milton Pond, Box 194, 
Cokeville, Wyo. 6-1t 
FOR SALE —.256 Newton, peep sight; 

fired three times, perfect condition; 
57 shells: $50. .30 Luger, magazines, 
new condition inside and out; shot less 
than 50 times; $25. Troy C. Beach, Fol- 
som, So. Dak. 6-it 





ONE ONLY—Nearly new 14 A Standard 

grade, .25 Remington, high-power, 
slide-action rifle; perfect condition; pis- 
tol grip, shotgun butt; 170 soft-point 
cartridges; $35 complete outfit. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 6-1t 





FOR SALE—Marlin take-dewn, 1893 

model, .30-30, octagon barrel, new con- 
dition; price, $19. Marlin 1894 model, 
44-40, pistol grip checkered; fine condi- 
tion; price, $14. Kirkwood Bros., Ince., 
23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 6-1t 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 














FOR SALE—.95 Winchester, .30, ‘06 

Government, 24-in. solid frame; check- 
ered pistol grip, genuine buffalo horn 
grip cap and butt plate, by Kennedy 
3ros., St. Paul; checkered forearm: cost 
$70; 160 rounds soft-point ammunition; 
never been shot; rifle and ammunition, 
$65. 1 pair 8X 25 MM Zeiss Prismo Ste- 
reo binoculars, new; $55. D. F. Brum- 
meee: 312 E. Sample St., South Bend, 
nd. 








6-1t 

FOR SALE Smith .20-gauge, Ideal 
grade; 2 sets barrels, 28-in. cylinder 
and modified, 30-in., both full, single 


trigger center position, silver pad; beau- 
tiful gun, new, longer barrels, shot few 
times on trap, shorter ones never used; 
$75. A. Mennen, 817 So. Floyd St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 6-1t 


.22-CAL. rifle barrels relined with a 

rifled steel tube; price, $5.00 for a .22 
short or long rifle, 24-in. barrel. Send 
complete gun by insured parcel post. 
Chas. A. Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 6-1t 





SPECIAL—One new .45-cal. New Serv- 

ice Colt, 7%-in. barrel, target sights, 
special walnut checkered grips, special 
checkering. First check for $35 gets it. 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 6-1t 








FOR SALE Private collection of 300 

pieces antique pistols and revolvers: 
no duplicates and all in shooting order. 
Chas. M. Lee, 1420 Penna Ave., S. E., 
Mason City, Iowa. 6-1t 





FOR SALE—Newton rifle, cal. .30, U. S. 

G., in factory-new condition: no use 
for it; $45 cash. Ed C. Hill, 1345 Sample 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 6-1t 








35,000 .45-70-500 Government Springfield 

cartridges for sale. Will make special 
price in case lots. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 6-1t 





ONE ONLY—.32-20 Colt, S. A., 4%-in 
barrel, fine condition: $20. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 6-1t 
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WINCHESTER 


rubbed off of receiver; $2 
West Eldorado, 





FOR SALE—Remington pump, 12- 


, new condition; $ Nelson Webb, 





SALE—Remington 

solid raised rib, 

ce lle nt c condition: 
35 





, order for $10 takes 





ONE ONLY—Very fine 


First check na receives it. 





1 50 cartr idg es; Harvey Deline, 


San F rancisco, 








WANTED — Winchesters, 





SALE—Remington, 


Cloyd Ballenger, 





exchange all sorts old-time 
modern firearms. 


Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., 








WANTED—Telescope sight; 
5. Price must be 





WANTED—.30 





FOR SALE — Winchester .2 





3c stamp for my bargain list fire- 


arms and binoculars. Walter Harring- 





SEND STAMP for new list of reloading 
tools and odds and ends. 


1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 





PLENTY of old-style ammunition at re- 








Books and Magazines. 





BOOKS—“James Boys, 
“Younger Bros.,” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 


“Dalton Gang,” 


cloth mouse : 
your kitty to play with), 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, I]. 


GLEASON’S Veterinary 

System of Horse Training: 
ly bound in cloth, 
i Address O. K. 





Hand Book and 





MILITANT PHILOSOPHY—A 
calculated to develop i 
and citizenship. 5e coin to Frank | 


232 W. First Street, San Pedro, | 





ROOTS AND HERBS—How 
where to sell; 
pee only 20c. 
H. 


market prices; 





Homesteads and Lands. 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 5-4t 
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OAS SSF P| 
SPRUCE AND CREEK LODGE 


on the Big Blackfoot River. Well equipped. Hore 
cooking. Plenty of cream and eggs. Good hunting 
and fishing. Bearand other gamein season. 6-it 


Terms $1.50 per day. A. Foss, Helmville, Mont. 


ALASKA—The Sportsman’s Paradise: 
tourists and big-game hunting; corre- 
spondence solicited. Howard Wong, Box 


AE cl I 
































| p; 1452 Seward, Alaska. 8 
Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. — 
| BEAUTIFUL hand-colored photographs Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
of the Adirondacks; mounted § size 
8x10; winter or summer scenes. Sample | MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 
ed! postpaid, 35 cents. Evan C. Doug- trated catalog and a_ showy shell 
las, Saranac Lake, New York. 6-1t | mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 
BATHING GIRLS from Silvian Beach; 
kind men buy; divers, swimmers, and T d 
on the beach; postpaid, 6 for 50c; $1 per iderm 
dozen; new, 1919 poses. Frank Traftons, axide y: 
30x 726, Houston, Texas. 6-1t 
ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- O. R. GILBERT 


tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 





BOYS—Have you seen it? Sample pic- 





ture “Naked Truth,” only 25c. Don’t 
let your sweetheart see this. Agents 
wanted. Earl Warring, Parkersburg, 
Iowa. 5-2t 
DO YOU like pictures for your den, 

club, ete.? Prove it! Write plainly 
and send no money. O. W. Miller, 105 


Chambers St., New York City, N. Y. 6-1t 





JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Il. 10-tf 








picture artists; no 
Agents wanted. Earl 
Iowa. §-2t 


PHOTOS motion 
trash; 3 for 10c. 
Warring, Pakersburg, 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


HUNT AFRICAN BIG GAME 


$1250.00 Per Month. 
Complete Equipment and Guide. 
Write for Booklet 
CHAS. COTTAR AND SONS 
Nairobi, British East Africa. C-5-3t 




















| TOURISTS AND HUNTERS—We solicit 
| your patronage. Parties ontfitted on 
Yellowstone Park trips, by automobile, 
on horseback, or by coach. Guides and 
outfit furnished big-game hunters. 
Summer camping trips in the mountains 
with pack train are our specialties. We 
can accommodate a limited number of 
guests at Camp Lake of the Woods and 





ranch. Best of references. Address all 
correspondence to Floyd J. Stalnaker, 
Dubois, Wyo. 5-3t 
WOODBINE FALLS resort (formerly 

known as Woods’ Ranch). Greatest 
trout fishing in Northwest; excellent 


hunting, including bear, deer, mountain 
lion, ete. Individual tents or cabins; 
board A. No. 1. Forty-five miles from 
railroad station. Good roads for car. 
Rates on application. Postoffice, Dean, 
Mont. Railroad station, Columbus, Mont. 
F. I. Witham & Son. 6-3t 








NEW FOUNDLAND—Salmon, trout and 

caribou. Miles of beautiful rivers 
full of fish, whilst the lordly caribou 
wander over the tunderas. 
let me arrange your trip. J. R. 
aker, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


Whit- 





THE big-game fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 





Bend, Wash. 4-tf 
BIG-GAME hunters; mountain sheep. 
grizzly bear, moose and _ caribou; 


| Northeastern British Columbia; by pack 
| train. R. H. Renshaw, McBride, B. C. 
3-6t 





. Taxidermy Broker 


Novelties for the DEN; Elk 
Head Chairs; Heads; Whole 
Specimens; Mounted Elk 
| Feet; anything in Elk, 
mounted or unmounted, 
Place your order for fresh 
specimens to be taken in 
4| October. 








Get the new book, ‘‘World Peace,”’ 
60c—tells whut present happen- 
ings meun and forecasts future, 


O.R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 














WANTED—Two first-class taxidermists, 

steady work the year around. The 
300th Co., 235 E. 4th St., Los Angeles 
Cal; 6-2t 





GLASS FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


mag Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one Sew. N.W 
Seheol of Taxidermy. Elwood B Omaha 


EYES 








Miscellaneous. 
ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 


rheumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, ON MAN. 

ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker, 
goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 
Co., Dept, O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 


THE GENUINE “Old Lobb Spoon Hook” 

excels all others. Hand-made, silver- 
plated, guaranteed to make good. “All- 
round” size, 75c; “Muskie Special,” $1. 
A. F. Wallace, Station A, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 6-1t 


DIRECTIONS — Send one dollar, which 

tells you how to make good drinks 
from fruits and grain without distilling 
a beverage. F. L. Kaufman, Wayland, 
Iowa. 6-1t 











RELIABLE couple wants position as 

keepers of sportsman’s club; good 
cooks, hunters and fishermen. At pres- 
ent employed. Best of references. G 


R. Boylan, Rea, Idaho. 6-1t 





YOUNG JAPANESE gentleman would 

like to share camp life expenses 
mountains, this summer. K. Fujita, 65 
W. 87th St., New York City, N. Y. 6-it 





Write and | 
6-1t | 








WHY suffer? Ingrown nails cured per- 

manently; no knife, no pain; guaran- 
teed to cure or money back. Particulars 
free. Eugene Eaton, Brandon, Ore. 1-¢' 


FOR SALE—Bristol rod, Tripart re¢ 
$6.50; trout rod, reel, $5. B. A. Keng! 
125 No. Hancock St., Los Angeles, Cz 








TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or 1° 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on tri: 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3- 


C ASH P AID for butterflies, in- 

sects. The work 
is simple with my price list, pictures, de- 
scriptions, and instructions. Hundreds of kinds 


wanted for collections, colleges, museums, 
Send 4c at once for prospectus. 5-tf 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, D 22 Ocean Park, Calif. 
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juestion of food for the one dog owned 
by the household, the family dog, does 
iot obtrude itself into the head of the 
family’s thoughts. It automatically 
takes care of itself, but the person who 
has several or many dogs to feed, finds 
he food problem a perpetual nightmare. 
The small or average dog fancier tries 
his best to cope with the problem. I 
couldn’t begin to list all the different 
foods that are fed to dogs, and it is very 
verplexing for the poor dog fancier; at 
ast, in desperation, the dog fancier 
strikes an attitude thathehas done his 
vest for his dogs; and the curious thing 
about it is that no dog fancier will openly 
idmit it is the serious problem that faces | 
him. If one could buy appropriate dog | 
food at a reasonable price, ready to| 
feed, like for instance you buy oats for 
a horse, a standard commodity all over 
the world, it would remove an_ ever 
present cloud from the dog fancier’s 
life. I cannot but help admire those 
dog fanciers who ignore the question | 
altogether. When money is no object) 
there is no problem, of course, but as | 
in most cases there is only a small fund | 
available tospare for dog food and the)| 
most absurd expedients are tried. I} 
would estimate that not more than 20) 
per cent of all dogs are fed sound and ap- | 
propriate food, food according to the | 
needs of canine nutrition. If my readers 
will peruse my previous article on 
canine nutrition, and this one, perhaps 
they may glean some information on 
the subject; I wish I could help solve 
this dog food problem; it is very per- 
plexing. I can only compress my ad- 
vice into this: Buy with the amount of 
money you feel you can spend on dog 
food the best quality meat. The vol- 
ume of food your dog would get would 
thus be much reduced, but his health 
and strength will be wonderfully in- 
creased; his meals will be small, but 
delicious. Very few people understand 
the physiological chemistry of the 
canine stomach. Carnivorous animals 
can feed indefinitely on meat and get 
on without vegetables or starch because 
they have the power to transform nitro- 
genous food into ammonia and thus 
manufacture enough alkali to keep their 
blood alkaline without which health 
cannot be maintained in animal or man. 

We have been submerged by a wave 
of bacteriological study, but I believe 
physiological chemistry is the much 
more important study; resistance to dis- 
ease influences depends upon the alka- 
linity of the _ blood. Immunization 
means the normal alkalinity of the 
‘luids of the body are constantly in 
vidence. In a dog in a general sense 
his means a meat diet, but most dog 
wners have to feed what is available, 
nd a good many feed what is con-| 
enient.—W. C. C. 











C. K. C. Election of Officers. 


At the annual election of the offi-| 
ers of the Colorado Kennel Club in/| 
.pril, the following officers were 
lected: 

Walter Cecil Cox, president. 

Dr. M. E. Spratlin, vice-president. 

P. A. Boothe, secretary and treas- | 
rer, 

The Colorado Kennel Club is im-| 
roving its organization and is plan- 
ing to hold a show in the early part | 

October. 
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HURRY JACK ! 
BREAKFAST zsREADY 


5 AKES no time at all to prepare a big, hot, hunger- 
satisfying meal when you use the KampKook and it 
makes camp cooking a pleasure. The KampKook is 
the perfect solution of the camp fire problem. No wood 

to gather, no smoke, dirt or danger from flying sparks. Set 

up and going in two minutes. Burns gasoline. Has two 
powerful burners—use one or both as desired. Not affected 
by wind. Simple, safe, substantial and handy to carry. 






































Size folded 
4'/2x8x3'/2 
inches. 
wee only 
8 pounds 


The Perfect Camp Stove 


for every outing. A necessary part 
of the equipment of all who enjoy 
outdoor life. Also sold with 
Kampoven for broiling and 
wr baking. 

ot hae Ask your sporting 
goods or hardware 
dealer for the 
American Kamp- 
Kook or write for 
descriptive folder. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
— 804 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 




















































NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK iit Kin se RePxicine 





FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 

















MARBLES SAFETY 
MAR = S AXE 

Well called ‘‘the handiest tool a sportsman ever carried.’ 
Really indispensable in camp and woods—and on a a 
trip. Does the work of axe, hatchet and hammer Ideal for 
setting a tent, blazing a trail or cutting firewood Absolutely 
reliable, perfectly balanced, tough and sharp. Nickel plated 
guard is lead lined and folds into 
handle. Blade is tool steel, care- 
fully tempered and sharpened 
Metal handles are drop forged and 
unbreakable. Side plates are rub- 
ber. Metal handle axes $2.75 and 
ay Hickory handle safety axe 


Marble’s SZ¢.Qu98 


mend punctures in rubber or leather boots ==, 
and shoes, canvas boats, auto tires, hot water - 
bags, etc. No cement used. Cannot come off. Can- 

not hurt the foot. The two plates are concave. Lower 
plate has a threaded pivot, which projects thru a hole in 
upper plate and the two are held tightly together by a flush 
nut. A small metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 

to tighten up the plates; 3 sizes: %-in. diameter, 10c; l-in. 15e; 
1x1%-in. 20c. 

Order From Your Dealer, or Direct If He Can’t Supply You. Write 


for Catalog Showing the Complete Marble Line of Axes, Hunting 
Knives and Other Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


MARBLE 





Se Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., X.mu:* Gladstone, Mich. 
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Statement. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, ete., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, 

of OUTDOOR LIFE, published month- 
ly at Denver, Colorado, for October 
L,, 2926. 

STATE OF COLORADO, 

City and County of Denver,{ss. 
Before me, a notary public in and 

for the State and County aforesaid, 

personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the publisher of Outdoor Life, and 
that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of Au- 

gust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 

on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 
Name of publisher, J. A. McGuire, 
postoffice address, Denver, Colo.: edi- 
tor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; business 
manager, N. E. Sinclair, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give 
names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock): Pes McGuire, Denver, 
Colo.; name of corporation, The Out- 
door Life Publishing Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are (if there 
are none, so state): None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also, that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed thru the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers, during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is............. 
(This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 


(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
this 20th day of March, 1919 


(Signed) WILLIS N. FULTON, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 


(My commission expires September 
23, 1922.) 














How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 
Zz We have reprinted another edition of ae 


‘*The Intricacies of The Diarnond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 
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American and English Trapshoot- 
ing Systems. 

By W. P. Grosvenor. 

English Clay Bird 
Association. 


Manager Shooting 








With the talk of an interna- 
tional trapshooting match next 
fall with the United States and 
England as the principals, the 
appended observations by Mr. 
Grosvenor are most interesting. 
—HKditor. 




















At the conclusion of a visit to New 
York, I am glad of the opportunity to 
give some impressions of the American 
trapshooting system and point out the 
difference between the usual English 
club procedure and those of the various 


| clubs I have shot at during my recent 


visit to the United States, and which 
I take to be common. 

I would first like to say that owing 
to the wonderful runs of kills made by 
American shooters, which we hear of in 
England from time to time, many of us 


| clay bird shooters have the impression 


that your general conditions are much 
easier than ours, otherwise the runs of 
two and three hundred kills would not 


| be made. 


My own opinion, however, now is 
that your conditions are at least equally 
difficult, and that the long runs are to 


| be accounted for to a great extent by 


the fact that the stance and methods of 
your scratch men have been developed 
to such a high degree that, given stand- 
ard ammunition, the clay bird has been 
mastered very much as the decimal tar- 
get has been conquered by the shooters 
of both countries these last few years. 
The American clay bird shooting posi- 
tion strikes me as an absolutely rigid 
one, the gun immovably held and the 
whole swing, either vertical or horizon- 
tal, coming from the hips, whereas we 


| swing in most cases by the arms, or to 


;} use an 


expressive and slangy word, 


| “swipe” the gun up to or at the bird 








more in the way we shoot game. 

In my own case, I am often conscious 
that I am not “on” accurately as I pull, 
and while the error is not apparent by 
the result in many cases, owing to the 
margin allowed for by the killing cir- 
cle, I get a certain percentage of misses 
which I am convinced would be de- 
creased by the American style and 
which I therefore shall try to acquire 
in the near future. 

Your average trap throw is less than 
ours by some 20 yards, and the birds, 
by reason of the rigid automatic traps, 
maintain a more constant level, but on 
the other hand the conditions, while 
reading as easy, are not so, as the birds 
are more easily affected by the wind 
and also get down quicker. 

Targets in America are thrown lower 
than in England, so that under average 
conditions, I found: it necessary to see 
the bird if anything above the gun in- 
stead of covering it up as we have to 
do in England. 


The standard English practice px 
mits the use of two shots at each bi 
if necessary, using shells with a ma: 
mum load-of 14% ounces shot. The u 
of only one barrel even 
your 


kaa 


when using 
usual 1144-ounce load has so fi: 


had a particular daunting effect on my 


shooting, 
forded by the 
under our 


second 
conditions, and in 


as I miss the confidence ar- 
shot permitted 
CORSe- 


quence I have been possibly two-fifths 
of a second slower than with a second 


shot in reserve. 
the chances I do under our own cond 
tions. 

This is, of course, only an individu: 
opinion. 


make a better showing 


I simply dare not take 


We have shooters who would 
than I have 


done, but even then I do not think we 
‘an at present find a man within 5 per 


cent. of your best form. 
In short, my 
conditions in the United States you 


der our conditions I think the resu 


) 


opinion is that under 


: 
best men are superior to ours, and un- 


if 


would also be in favor of your shooters. 














A PROMINENT EASTERN TRAP SHOOTER 


This is E. R. Galvin, the newly-appointed ma 
ager of the Sporting Powders Division of tl 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., succeeding T. E 


Doremus. Mr. Doremus has become manager 





{ 


the du Pont Eastern office in China, for which 


post he departed in May. 





Trapshooting Review Is Ready. 


The annual review of the America! 


Trapshooting Association with the aver 
ages of the shooters who participate: 


in registered tournaments in 1918, i 
now ready. ‘Trapshooters and othe 


sportsmen who have not secured a copy 
of the review can secure same by wri'- 


ing the American Trapshooting Associ: 
tion, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York. O! 
of the features of the book is the hon 
roll of amateur trapshooters since 190° 
The honor roll comprises the leading < 
men each year. 
shooting, a brief history of the sport, 


fact everything worth knowing abo!’ 


the pastime is chronicled in this bookl 





Theatrical Trapshooters. 


Quite a number of our best perfor! 
ers on the legitimate stage and in tl 
silent drama are trapshooters of mo 
than average ability. 


The records of tra:- 
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The sport of trapshooting has taken | 
vith hundreds of members of the the- | 
atrical profession, and as the troupes | 
travel about the country gun clubs ar- 
range special events for them. 


Recently in Pittsburgh five girls of | 
the “Yours Truly” Company shot a} 


match with five of the fairest Dianas 
of the Steel City. About the same time 
the entire “Oh, Look!” Company exhib- 
ited their skill in breaking targets over 
the traps of the Wilmington Trapshoot- 
mg Association. 

Harry Fox, who plays the leading 
role in “Oh, Look!” is very enthusiastic 
over trapshocting, but this same ap- 
plies to everyone who tries the’ sport. 
Charles Winninger, who is playing op- 
posite Lou Fields in “Friendly En- 
emies,” is a real gun bug. While the 
show was in Philadelphia, Winninger 
was tendered testimonial shoots by the 
Philadelphia Shooting Academy and the 
Wilmington Trapshooting Association. 
That Winninger is quite a trapshooter 
is proven by his scores—98 at Wilming- 
ton and 96 at Philadelphia. 

Jack Norworth, Fred. Stone and 
Harry Watson, Jr., are all high-class 
trapshots—in fact, Norworth claims the 
trapshooting championship of the theat- 
rical profession by reason of his defeat 
of Stone in Chicago recently. They met 
in two matches of 100 targets each, 
Norworth winning both, 98 to 90 and 90 
to 88. Norworth has been shooting for 
three years, receiving his first lessons 
at the Atlantic City Trapshooting 
School. He is now a confirmed booster 
and seldom misses an important tour- 
nament. He shot in the last Grand 
American Handicap. 

The first thing that Norworth does 
when he gets in a city is to find out 
who is the live wire connected with the 
zun club and then bring the wire into 
action, and Norworth shoots at the 
club daily. Watson and Norworth re- 
ceived instruction in shooting at the 
same time. Recently, while he was 
showing in Detroit, Watson attended a 
hoot of the Birmingham (Mich.) Gun 
Club and was top scorer with 93 breaks. 
'rapshooting is Watson’s hobby. He 
enjoys it better than any other sport. 

Fred. Stone is no mean _ trapshot. 
Those who should know inform me that 
f Stone would put some time to shoot- 
ng he would be as good as the best. 
Back in 1911, on a January day with 
the thermometer hovering about the 
ero mark. Stone shot a 1,000-target 
natch with Alex. Mermod in St. Louis. 

Mermod won the match, breaking 928 
irgets to 901 for Stone. Each shooter 
hot in turn, using one gun, and shot 
gainst time. The time consumed in 
hooting the match was 2 hours and 30 
iinutes and the actual shooting time 

as 1 hour, 30 minutes and 23 seconds. 

Fritzi Scheff, the prima donna, and 

nnette Kellerman, the diving Venus, 

re also experts with the trapgun, and 
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Rainbow Reel 
for Fly Fishermen 


Madeof special aluminum 
alloy, combining supreme 
strength with extreme 
lightness. In simplicity, 
design, construction, ser- 
vice, it is unexcelled by 
even the high priced, im- 
ported kind. 


Taken apart in two 
seconds. Fits the hand. 
Beautifully balanced. 
Handsomely finished— 
dull black or sand-blast. 


Two § $5.50 ) War Tax 














—The 
Bait Casting Reel 
with the Five Points 


Sizes | $6.60 | Included 
| A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
22 Prospect St. 


Point 1 


Strength 


Frame of asolid piece of tubing. Spool, German 


Silver. Shaft, Solid Steel, finest quality. 
Pivots, turned in the shaft with Ball End Bear- 
ings. Ball Bearings in Head and Rear plates. 
Bushings, Bronze. Pinion cut in solid steel 
shaft. Workmanship and material finest and 
truest ever put into a fishing reel. Made at 
our own factory after many years of improve- 
ment and perfection. 


The strength on which you can rely, the simplicity which 
makes cleaning easy and prevents getting out of order, 
the compactness which gives 4 greater line capacity for 
the size, the durability which keeps thousands n use after 
years of service, and a remarkably low price in view of 
its top-notch quality—all these features recommend the 
TAKAPART as the Bait Casting Reel for you. 


$2.60 War tax 
included 


TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART’S little brother, 
$5.50 Wricct 


“Fisherman's luck” isn’t ALL luck 
is knowing how and buying right Our booklet, 
“Fishing Reels,’’ tells the secret of the biggest 
catches—what to use and how to use it 


Much of it 


Booklet, *‘Fishing Reels,’’ Sent on Request 
Write for It. 













All dealers handle these well known reels. 


Newark, N. J. 

















ever pass up an opportunity to shoot. 

(iss Seheff is just as much at home | 
ith a revolver or rifle as she is with | 

shotgun. Other celebrities of the| 

age and screen who are highly pro- | 
‘ient with the trapgun are Wallace | 
eid, Warren Kerrigan, Leo Conway, 
‘rs. Vernon Castle, Anita King, co 
| 


onehouse, Pauline Frederick, Edna 
‘ayo, Ruth Boland, Mabel Chase, 
ouise Fazenda, Lulu Berlin, Mabel 


‘ott and Ethel Stanard. 
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On Sale Everywhere 
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a ‘a . Help You n Find the Fishing Water You Are 
ay oe Looking For When You Plan Your Next Vacation 


\ You will find in Frenp anp Stream under Sporting and 
\ Vacation Places the best fishing waters in North America 
\\} the kind of fishing, the best season, the cost of accommoda- 
tions, guides, pack-horses, outfits, ete 
, For the past ten years FIELD AND STREAM has been 
Wi) building up this department for the purpose of assisting 
y, its readers in finding what they are looking for so that they 
'}will not have their vacations spoiled, but will come back 
satisfied, happy and not disappointed. 
’ FIELD AND STREAM is more than an outdoorsman’s maga- 
A Dh AS }zine—it is an institution and this is one of the services 
5 a it offers its readers. 
. If you are planning a trip, buy @ copy. 
20 Cents 


FIELD & STREAM, New York 
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Sign the Sportsman’s Creed 


And don’t stop there! Put your name on the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


Join our national 


organization that is helping to increase the game birds and animals of the country. 
Every red-blooded American Sportsman—every one who is interested in the protection and 
propagation of game should be a member of the 


American Game 
Protective Association 


Look at the Sportsman’s Creed printed below. Every 
true sportsman believes in the principles that it sets 
down, but these principles cannot be made nationally 
effective without a national organization. 

The sportsmen of the country must co-operate in 
order to effect the proper protection and propagation 
of game. ‘The best way for them to co-operate is to 
join the American Game Protective Association, a 
national organization whose prime purpose is the 
increase of American game. 

We believe in protecting seed birds in our covers as a 
means of adding to the game supply, and in the co-op- 
eration among neighboring states in the interest of 
uniform open seasons. 


We believe in establishing sanctuaries where birds may 
breed undisturbed, and in the establishment of state 
game farms from which public covers may be stocked. 


We believe in merciless war on all game destroyers 
“ec ° 
both “market hunters’”’ and vermin. 


The magazines listed below are heartily co-operating 
with us. Are you with us too? 


Then sign this coupon, send us your check for an 
annual membership in the American Game Protective 
Association plus a subscription to one of these maga- 
zines and we will send you a handsome 10x 12 copy 
of the Sportsman’s Creed that you may frame as a 
certificate of membership. 














AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Outdoor Life. THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED. 
WOULWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY (Abbreviated) 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $..........._to cover dues of $1 and subsciption to the magazine checked below for I believe that a sportsman should 
one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership) 2. Mever tn eect endaneee bimen Wile. 
Publication Price, including 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Draw Regular one year’s member- 3, Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, 
circle around Subscription ship in American and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
publication Price Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners and 
wanted Association also their feelings. 
OE AT | Ray ree Sena Rene eye er $3.50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Field & Stream_--_---- e isis: cess Sladen Roadie laa gS al oe Wlaad oa c aeand  heeae 2.50 6. Never be a fish hog. 
SS AO ir ics had abitcesicnas hse bs ye ginko pc ase oe 2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes 
NS SEES es EE a a ee ie Sees 1.75 by refusing to purchase trophies. 
Outdoor Life ie Me ca RS A eee ee 2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game species in 
Outer’s Book— Recreation. ____......--.-- RT ee een ee ems: BLES 2.50 the interests of science. 
Spormmen’s Review... <.ncccccascecessenu RITA Spee renee, Val ret ks Bebe 3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate GE se icicredecendindpeedehidtnabiantdieblbmis sath ta daserdaas ini leila alesis Shlaseaaeiaa 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your 
NN ii aii nets ni nee inh em ge tinea ann aan adpiitapimnasaiaaemaiipmia aa 


subscription, please mention that fact. 















































‘MAKES YOUR FISHIN’ 
DREAMS COME TRUE 


You’ll want it brother, your copy o sony si 


Tips on Tackle, and it will be sent pi ‘ean ly to you 
without any COSt, all you have to do is to at right 
down now and ask us for it. We know that it will 
mike your fishing better, because it has rattling good chapters 
on the bass and how to lind him in lake or stream, the musky, 
trouts, pike and wall-eye. Just the kind of fishing information 
that one “pal” gives to another, Written in a “close-to-the- 
water” sort of a style with the breath of the pines and the 
spirit of the campfire. It is a bully good book for every angler ; 
the expert as well as the beg hher, and for the fellow who 
wishes to learn bait or fly casting, how to play the game fish, 
habits and peculiarities of the fish, care of tackle and the how, 


when nnd where to fish, it is Just the book he is look 


Inge tor. 





aE In add ition to all this ishing data written by the 

OO Prsg Pt lending authorities on angling, Pfluegers’ Tips on 
5 4 Tackle contains s complete line of information ob 

4 our leaders of PFLUEGERN BULL DOG BRAND 

; tackle, There is a piece of Pflueger tackle forevery 
ie M kind of fishing and every piece of this high-class 
>on branded goods carries our “guarantee without time 





Pa limit” to be right in material and workmanship. 
This guarantee is backed by fifty-five gin experience in 
making fishing tackle that has made good wherever used. 
Every first-class tackle or sporting goods dealer Carries 
Pflueger Bull Dog Tackle and this brand is put there for your 
protection there is nothing just as good ask to see the Bull 
Dog before you buy—this will mean that what vou buy will be 
satisfactory to you and stand upright under constant usage on 
lake or stream. You might as well get the best tackle while 
you are at it—it costs no more than the makeshift kind—and 
Pfluegers’ Bull Dog Brand tackle always delivers the goods. 
ms Kor the early season fishing, 
Tackle Tip for June when the buss are in the shore 
shallows mininnow feeding, toss the ‘mn a Pflueger-Surprise Min- 
now and reel in the big ones. This artificial has a record for 
coaxing the strike out of the peste bass when the 
won't even notice other lures 
When reeled in at an ordinary 
speed the Pflueger - Surpri 
rides at a depth of twelve to 
fifteen inches underwater and 
has the crawl] and 1 


rippled minnow. The m 
shaped groove on the und 
side gives it a lifelike minn 
movement that the ime 
cannot resist. It is < 

is d f } ind 


. - l yi¢ ( 
musky. The * flues gxer-Surprise 
innow is shaped like a min- 





Ww and needs no spint 

other hardware to mal t do 
the move that mak: the 
frame fish strike it. It is a 
motion that no other art al 
ever had and the roove that 
makes that motion possib 
patented, All the standard 
colors at your dealers, or if h 
happens to be out o ( 
send direct to us—because 4 I 
oucht to have t on your next 


: num om postpaid 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


AKRON Dept. 52 OHIO 


























































































